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REMINGTON 
HAMMERLESS GUNS 


$35.00 to $250.00 


Perfect in Balance, Strong in Workmanship, 
Simple in Action. 


The invaluable result of 85 years’ mechanical experience. 


DESCRIBED IN COMPLETE CATALOG—MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ESTABLISHED 1816, 
‘oni te & _ 313-317 Broadway, New York. 8 


New York’s Most Beautiful Suburb 
Plots for sale American Real Estate Co. 
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U S cE CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers. westfield, Mass. 
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EDUCATION 


Canada 


ONTARIO 


‘‘ Trafalgar Castle,” Whitby, Ontario. Canada. 
Pronounced by his Excellency, the Governor General, ‘“* Un- 
doubtedly the best of its kind in Canada.” Pronounced by inter- 


ested parents, ‘‘ An almost ideal home” for the education of their 
daughters. 








Send for calendar to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph.D., Principal. 





California 





CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 


Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 


Climate unsurpassed; warm winters; sea and mountain breezes. 
New bulldings; gymnasium; special care of health. 
Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges. Art. 


met in Chicago. > 





Connecticut 








, «THE BEST MADE. __ 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 16. °or io eer cenine er 
Soe, Wea anes wane SCHOOL OF LAW 


last year. Opens O¢t.<. Address Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 
Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


' NewEngland 
ONSERVATORY 
(1) 7 AOR) CO 


Forty-eight years of constant and 
healthful progress and growth has put 
this institution at the head (both in size 

-and standing): of musical institutions 
in’ America. Comprehensive in plan, 
moderate in-price, thorough in practice 
and famous for results. 

GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


Send for music and elocution catalogues. 
PRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 


Th Gilman School 
For Girls The Cambridge! School 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, smali classes, varied 
courses, complete laboratories, healthful surroundings, ample 
playgrounds, highest ideals. The Manual describes the school. 
Introduction required. Opens Sept. 26, 1901 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 





























: THE 
# TACONIC SCHOOL, 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
A beautiful school for girls. 
after the highest New England 
standards, in a lovely lake and 
a veusen. P 
or circular an articulars, 
address the Principal. 
Miss Lilian Dixen, A. B.. 


(Bryn Mawr and Wellesley). 
Maine 


NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, Yarmouth, Maine. 


Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Wellesley. d 
other leading colleges. Detetes location. Terms moderate. 
v. B. P. SNOW, A.M., Principal. 











Marylend 


QUUTHERN HOME SCHOOL FOR G 
COTS Ci tee ae Baltimore Md. Miss Deit. Sitoe Benaleton. 
Successors to Mrs. W. M. Cary and Miss Cary. Oct.1.199f. 60th Vear, 


Massachusetts 


ABBOT ACADEMY "er Youre, Ladies, 


Andever, Max«, 
The 78rd year opens September ‘9th. Three "Beminary 


Courses and a College Fitting Course. Annual expenses, 
$400 Address Miss Emity A. Means, Principal. Sap ante. 
logue, W. F Draper. 














Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 











training in the usual college preparatory courses and makes 
Specialties of music, painting, religious culture, cooking, house- 
hold economics, dress cutting and millinery. Annex department 
of household practice a decided success. For catalogue address 


«. CC. BRAGDON, Principal. 


s s a 
Williston Seminary, 
EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 

An endowed Academy with cottage life for boys. Laboratories 
in Biology, Physics. Chemistry. Gymnasium and athletic field with 
\ mile track and buildings recently constructed. 6lst year begins 
Sept. 16th,1901. Joseph H. Sawyer, M.A., Principal. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for out-door sports, 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


Yor Girls and Youne Ladies 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 
Academic, College preparatory and Special courses. Library, 
Laboratory, Art and Music Studios. Terms, $850 to $400. Cata- 
logue. Miss Saran E. LAUGHTON. 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie’s Schoo! 
FOR GIRLS. Springfield, Mass. 
Offers to parents the advantages of a good private school in all 


the studies of a girl’s education. Athletic grounds, gymnasium’ 
Illustrated catalogue. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOK YOUNG WOMAN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M,, D.D., President 


67th year beains Sept.18. Endowed college preparatory : witb 
advanced courses tor high schoo! graduates and others not wish 
ing full college course Native French and German: music and 
ar!, Steam heat electric lighting, etc. New brick Cormeen just 
added. Gymnasium, tennis, golf, extensive grounds. Beautifully 
and healthfully located, within 30 miles of Boston Christian 
— influences, For catalogue, address the president, Norton, 

ass 
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New Jersey 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


Jobn I. Blair Foundation. Fitty-third Year 
Co-educational. Prepares for any American Dollege. ‘New 
ee ——_ 40 eo Liberal endowment justifies moderate 
‘or cat 


rates ogue ad 
John CU. Sharpe, oe mage D.D., Priu., Blairstown, N. J. 


NEWTON COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE AND MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY. 


Established 50 years Superb location. 1000 ft. elevation. Large 
grounds. A home school with individual care and attention. 
Horses and Ponies. All courses. Terms moderate. Address 

PHILIP 8. WILSON, A.M., Principal, Newton, N. J 


Miss DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, “Slow Jersey. 


Suburban to New York. ae te broad curriculum. 
Certificate admits to a. leading col usic and Art. Resi- 
dent pupils, $8v0. 














New York 





New York, Aurora, 
The Wells Preparatory School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges. Thorough instruction. Number lim 
ited. Healthful location. Tennis, basket-ball, boating and golf. 
Re-opens Sept. 25 Catalogue. Anna R. GotpsmiTH, B.A. 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


6 Mi iy 4 oo ole ms. mek | eon t io to 13, ry ne 
ot entrance preferred. References: Bishop HUNTINGTON, 
BIsHOP WHITEHEAD, FOUR COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 

J.B. WHEELER. A.M., PRIN. 


THE MACKENZIE SCHOOL. 


Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. Fall Session 
bogie’ Sept. 19. Tlustrated r opister on on wh ne ng 
Kev. James C. Mackenzie, master. 
Wyatt W. Randall, Ph.D, aaaneabte Headmaster. 
Dobbs Ferry-on- -Hudson, New York, 











Wilson School for Boys 


Limited to twenty. Prepares for Eastern Universities and Gov- 
ernment Schools. For catalogue and information apply to 
Benj. Lee Wilson. Head Master, Fisbkill-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 


CORNELL’S LARGEST FITTING SCHOOL 


(Ithaca, N. Y., High School.) 


Gets its students from England, Russia, Italy, Ireland, Brazil, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Canada, Mexico, thirt =a one A wy States, an 

from twenty-four (24) counties in N te. Has won 61 
State and 12 Universit echolarshipe in 7 years. Sends 40 to 60 
students annually to Cornell, Tuition, $75 for 40 weeks. Free 
text-books. nas! . Tacre athletic field. Both sexes. 
Registration, 6 Kall term begins Sept.9. For catalog, ad- 
dress F.D BOYNTON, M.A., Pr netpal. 




















New YorE, Ossining (formerly Sing-Sing). 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will reopen Thursday, September 26th, 1901. 


THE SYRACUSE 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
SYRACUSE, 


A Leading College Preparatory School for both sexes. 
Cottage system maintained for students. Finishing courses 
in Modern Languages, Music, Painting aiid Elocution. 

A full outline of courses of study, also particulars of 
location, accessibility, etc., may be found in our illustrated 
annual prospectus. Next term begins September 10. 








Address A, LINCOLN TRAVIS, Principal, 





New York City 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, - &sth and 86th Streets, New York 


T5.5 ELLIMAN SCHOOL. 18th " One Training Class for 
dergarteners. Practice Lang oo or two year course. 
Diploma received State recognition. 
Mas. A. M, ELLIMAN, 1786 a New York City. 


K_ NDERG GARTEN NORMAL (DEPARTMENT. 
THICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 
109 West 54th street . 0 years’ course. Opens October 2d 
rcular sent on application. 














NEW YORK 


LAW SCHOOL | York City r 
LL.B in two pa Rn in three years 


Prepares for bar of all 
Send for catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 
Sixty-seventh year opens Oct. 1, 1901. 
New York or ‘anaes wit with Bessions ‘roin 8:86 
a L. B. after two years. 
University Evening Classes, sessions § to 1 
Law School 


85 ¥eama =f ** Dwight es 
on = 
High standards. 





L. B. after — ares, roe, veers) 
Graduate Classes lead 
tion, $100. For L-. 5-4 hie 


L, J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 
Washington Square, N. Y, City. 


Ohio 








OBERLIN 69th Year begins 
COLLEGE 17 evtember 18, 1901. 


JOHN HENRY BARKOWS:, President, 


hly equipped with 

gymnasia. a build- 

ings. Departm , the Academy, the Theological 

Gemninary the Conservatory of Music. Also courses in drawing 

and ainting, and a four years’ Normal Course in Physical Train- 

ing for women. Eighty: ‘our instructors, 1357 students last year, 
For full information e Secretary, 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania 


Ursinus College, 


COLLEGEVILLE, PA. 

Classical, Math.-Phys., Chem.-Biol., Histor.-Polit. 
and Modern Language Courses. University trained 
facult Laboratories. Library. Gymnasium. 

Ursinus Academy. A high grade school for both 
sexes. Music. Art. College trained teachers. 

Expenses mederate. Send for Catalogue. 


HENRY T. SPANGLER, D. D., President. 











Virginia 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY ‘stor: 


alley, Va., 80 miles fh. ~ 

en for saleas or university. Brick bu 
00,000. Terms ——— Tenth sess! 
Postal one gotaloge: 


L MELTON, A.M., Principal, ene vi 
Theological Seminaries 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 


Term opens Sept. 26th. For catalogues or information ad- 
dress Prof. GB STEVEN, NS, - 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Next term opens September 25. Address Prof. H. M.SUOTT 
520 W. Adams 8t., Chicago, Il. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Ninety fourth year begins Sept: 18, 1901, Full faculty, Thot 
ough { cmotien. pot ee ege graduates in all mie of theo: 
logical study. Elective System. Large Rentz uildings re- 
cently renovated ; heated by steam throughout. 

For catalogues and information, address 

PRESIDENT. OF. THE FACULTY— 


OBERLIN 
Fy Seminary 


ear opens Sept. Strong courses wi 
inthe €olte pend Cor ng cou th special 


sic. 
Prot. E. Secretary, Overlin, Ohio; 
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Hair Cut. | 


Save a 


cu 


Coates Clippers 


at home your wife can keep your 
neck trimmed and neat all 
the time. Trim your beard. 
Clip your boy’s hair. 
Buy —_ vary Ses. 
ning” from r dealer 
or aad For dtustrated 


circular and prices... . 


SARATOGA 
VICHY, 
King of Table Waters. 


CASES, 100 pint bottles, - - 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, 





$10.00 
7.50 


For Circulars address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO.., 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








ALL THE 
GREAT RESORTS 


are reached by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections 








You will get a deal of valuable information 
in regard to the great resorts of America and 
how t to reach them from the now famous 


“FOUR-TRACK SERIES,” 


the New York Central’s Books of travel and 
education. 





An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent free, post- 
paid, to any address, on receipt of a postage stamp, 
y George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 











appetite to 


Ramona 
Athena 


Sugar Wafers 


The most delicate 
dessert of the 








we 
Plies 


National 
Biscuit 
Company 


FOR SALE. 


* LAKESIDE,”’ 
In the noted town of 


WOODSTOCK, CONN, 


Fifty acres of rich land ss ROSELAND PARK, 
noted for its Fourth of July celebrations, and Lake Wabba- 
uassett, with its fine boating. bathing and bass fishing, 
he Woodstock Golf Links are within easy walk. Beautiful 
and safe drives to the adjoining towns of Thompson and 
Pomfret, which with Woodstock are wel! known Summer 
resorts for ple of refinement. The house is large, com- 
modious and well appointed, and admirably adapted fora 
country residence The stables, carri houre and barns 
are Jarge and well located. Unfailing water from one of the 
purest of New England springs supplies all the buildings. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


A. McC. MATHEWSON, New Haven,Conn. 
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THE HOLY BIBLE 


Newly edited by the American Revision 
Committee, A. D. 1901, being the 
American Standard Edition 
of the 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


Will be published_____ 


August 26th 


This is the edition authorized by the 
American Revision Committee and will bear 
their attestation on the back of the title page, 

Long Primer type, references, topical head- 
ings and indexed Bible maps. Prices from 
$1.50 to $9. Order early through your book- 
seller, or write for descriptive price list. 


THOS. NELSON 6& SONS, Pubs., 
37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


AND 
RETURN 
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We are so well known as SPECIALISTS IN REGARD 
TO CHURCH WORK, answering 


EVERY QUESTION FOR THE CHURCH, 


that many of our Clients do not appreciate the fact 
that we answer 


EVERY QUESTION FOR THE CEMETERY. 


Work executed in GRANITE, MARBLE or STONE, and 
set in any part of the U.S. Send for Photographs 
of executed work and Illustrated Hand Books. 


Oe ae nae AWA A = 
STUDIOS: OFFICE: 
23, 25 and 27 Sixth Ave., 59 Carmine St., ° 


NEW YORK. 





plorada 


$25.00 


UTAH $40.22 


DATES OF SALE—AUG. 1st TO 10TH. 


SEPT. 1st TO OTuH. 


These rates are from Chicago, and correspondingly low from 


other points. 


Low rates all summer on the luxurious trains 


THE COLORADO SPECIAL 
One Night to Denver. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
Two Nights to Utah. 


These two fast trains leave Chicago daily and provide the best 


of everything. Send 4c. stamp for ‘Colorado Illustrated.”’ 
ticulars of any agent, or address 


Par- 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES:—461 Broadway, New York, 601 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia ; 368 Washington St., Boston; 301 Main St., Buffalo; 212 Clark St., 
Chicago; 435 Vine St., Cincinnati; 507 Smithfield St., Pittsburg; 234 Super- 
ior St., Cleveland; 17 Campus Martius, Detroit; 2 King St., Toronto, Ont. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 
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Survey of the World 


The Democratic bolters in Ohio 
appear to be few and feeble; 
and their protest against the re- 
jection of Bryan and silver has no weight. 
Their State convention was held last week 
in a hotel bedroom. The eight persons 
who were present adopted a Bryanite 
Populist platform, and nominated a full 
State ticket, the head of which, Dr. Reem- 
elin, has since declined. The national 
convention of the Social Democratic 
Party—which cast 85,000 votes for Debs 
in 1900—was held in Indianapolis last 
week. Some effort was made to attract 
the Socialist Labor Party, which cast 49,- 
ooo votes for Malloney last year, but the 
adoption of a resolution in support of la- 
bor unions will probably prevent any af- 
filiation of the two organizations. George 
D. Herron was the chairman. The plat- 
form calls for the government ownership 
of railroads, telegraphs, and industries 
now controlled by trusts; a reduction of 
the hours of labor; the education of the 
young by the Government at public ex- 
pense ; public works for the unemployed ; 
the initiative and referendum; and State 
or national insurance for workingmen. It 
denounces the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes, and declares that the judiciary is 
“a servile tool in the hands of the capital- 
istic class.” The convention also de- 
clared by resolution that the churches and 
public schools are under the control of the 
capitalists, and forbade members of the 
party, on pain of expulsion, to become 
members of the State militia or State po- 
lice. The organization will hereafter be 
known as the Socialist Party, and its 
headquarters will be at St. Louis. The 
Alabama Constitutional Convention has 
adopted a “ grandfather” suffrage pro- 
vision by a vote of 109 to 23. This allows 


Summer 
Politics 


all descendants of soldiers who fought in 
any of our wars to become voters for life 
by registering before January Ist, 1903. 
It is designed to give the privilege of vot- 
ing to illiterate whites who would other- 
wise be disfranchised by. the clauses 
aimed at the negroes. The Democrats 
of Maryland, under the guidance of ex- 
Senator Gorman, adopted in their State 
convention a platform calling for white 
supremacy and virtually giving notice 
that the party, if successful at the polls, 
will disfranchise the negro voters of the 
State. " 


Steel Strike Prolonged 
and Extended 


Negotiations for 
a settlement of the 
controversy be- 
tween the Steel Corporation and its em- 
ployees on strike came to an end last Sat- 
urday afternoon, in failure, and both sides 
prepared for a great contest. On the pre- 
ceding Monday it was believed that an 
agreement had been reached. President 
Shaffer had had a conference with J. 
Pierpont Morgan and President Schwab 
in New York, had seemed to approve the 
terms proposed by them, and had re- 
turned to Pittsburg for a conference with 
the members of his Executive Board. In 
the meantime there was no change in the 
situation at the mills, where the strikers 
kept their pickets on guard. For three 
days the Executive Board of fifteen of- 
ficers of the union were in session. The 
terms offered in New York were not sat- 
isfactory to a majority. It was said that 
the opening of all mills to both union and 
non-union men would ruin the union, and 
that acceptance of the terms would leave 
the union with less power than it had be- 
fore the strike—less, even, than had been 
offered at the Pittsburg conference. Ef- 
1825 
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forts to obtain a modification of the terms 
were unsuccessful. An appeal to Sena- 
tor Hanna was made, but apparently 
without effect. It was said that the Fed- 
eration of Labor was ready to call out the 
unskilled workmen of the Corporation 
and to cause strikes wherever the prod- 
ucts of the Corporation’s mills were used 
in construction. The Tin Plate Com- 
pany took steps to procure negro work- 
men in the South. When it was said by 
the Corporation that the union could in- 
voke the protection of the Pennsylvania 
law for the protection of men if they 
should be discharged (in open mills) for 
organizing their associates, the union re- 
plied that the law had never been en- 
forced and was dead. At last, on Friday 
night, the entire Executive Board came to 
New York, where a conference lasting 
for an hour and a half was held on Satur- 
day with Mr. Morgan, President Schwab, 
and other officers of the Corporation. The 
terms offered by the Corporation, having 
been modified to some extent, were sub- 
mitted as an ultimatum and rejected. A 
counter proposition from the union met 
the same fate. This was the end, and the 


union’s officers returned to Pittsburg. 
According to a statement issued by them 


after the conference, the Corporation’s 
ultimatum was that, for the Tin Plate 
Company, business should proceed un- 
der the contract of July 1st, when the 
scale was signed for all the mills but one, 
which was the only non-union mill; that 
the scale should be signed for all the mills 
of the Steel Hoop Company that were op- 
erated under it last year; and that the 
Sheet Steel Company should sign for all 
the mills to which the scale was applied 
last year, except the Old Meadow and the 
Saltsburg. On the other hand, the union 
in its counter-proposition receded from 
its original demand, because, the state- 
ment says, “the Trust officials declared 
that we wished to force men into the or- 
ganization against their will and desire. 
We therefore asked,” the union adds, 
“that the scale be signed for only those 
men who desire it.” The union agreed 
with the Corporation as to the Tin Plate 
mills; the difference with respect to the 
Steel Hoop mills was that the union 
would have the scale signed for “ all mills 
now known to be organized;” as to the 
Sheet Steel Company, the union called 
for all the mills for which the scale was 
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signed last year, Saltsburg and Scottdale 
excepted, with the addition of the mills 
at McKeesport and Wellsville. On Sat- 
urday night it was reported from Pitts- 
burg that the following message had been 
received there from the Corporation: 

“Tt will be a fight to the finish. No quarter 
will be given. We are prepared to spend all 
the money and time necessary to wipe out the 
Amalgamated Association in all of our mills.” 
It was expected that the union men in the 
mills of the Federal Steel Company, Na- 
tional Steel Company and National Tube 
Company would be called out by an early 
order, and that every effort to extend the 
strike would be made. The attitude of 
the strikers at Wellsville and McKees- 
port pointed to violence if the Corpora- 
tion should try to use imported non-union 
workmen. Full power was given by the 
Executive Board to Shaffer, who said 
that a call upon all union men employed 
by the Corporation would be made be- 
fore the end of the week. 


a 


The lands released 
for settlement by the 
opening of’ the 
Kiowa-Comanche reservation in Indian 
Territory were distributed last week at 
El Reno in Oklahoma. The distribution 
was made by lot or by a drawing of 
names. There are in the reservation about 
13,000 homestead tracts of 160 acres 
each. Long before the drawing there 
were 50,000 people in camp on the border, 
and.when the books were closed on the 
26th ult., applications had been filed by 
a little more than 167,000 persons. The 
drawing of names from great wheels in 
the presence of 30,000 people began on 
the 29th, and was continued until August 
Ist. The names of fortunate applicants 
then being known, provision for drawing 
the remaining names in another place 
was made, in order that there should be 
a record. On the first day only 1,000 
names were taken from the wheels, 500 
for each of the two land districts. The 
first to be drawn for the Lawton district 
was that of James R. Wood, a resident 
of Oklahoma; and when it was known 
that second choice had been won by Miss 
Martha H. Beal, a telephone operator in 
Wichita, the crowd expressed the opinion 
that the two should combine their for- 
tunes by marriage. But the young wom- 


Drawing Homesteads 
in Oklahoma 
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an from Wichita had a marriage engage- 
ment with another man. These first two 
claims, which will cover quarter-sections 
adjoining the Lawton town-site, are val- 
ued at from $20,000 to $40,000 each, al- 
tho the law forbids the holders of them to 
sell or transfer for a long time to come. 
The eighteenth chance was drawn by 
Miss Minerva McClintock, of Oklahoma; 
but she had married the day before the 
drawing, and had thus forfeited her title 
to a tract worth $10,000 or $15,000. Af- 
ter the drawing of successful applicants 
had been completed, on the Ist, many of 
the unsuccessful made their way to the 
Lawton town-site, near Ft. Sill, there 
to await the sale of building lots at auc- 
tion on the 6th. In a few hours a town 
of 10,000 people, living in tents, sprang 
into existence on this spot, where a city is 
to bear the name of the General who was 
cut down in the Philippines. 


& 


The charter for Manila 
has been passed by the 
Commission, the pro- 
posed property tax of 2 per cent. having 
been reduced for the first two years. Ma- 
jor Allen of the Forty-third Volunteer In- 
fantry, recently Governor of Leyte, has 
been made Chief of the new Insular Con- 
stabulary ; Captain Spellman, of the same 
regiment, has been sent to prison for two 
years because he encouraged trading at 
the closed ports. Adjutant-General Cor- 
bin was received at Jolo on the 2d inst. 
by the Sultan, who is now engaged in a 
little war against two rebellious Dattos. 
An order issued some time ago by Gen- 
eral Kobbe, commander of the Depart- 
ment of Mindanao and Jolo, concerning 
the sale of liquors, went into effect on the 
Ist. It forbids the sale of beer, wine or 
spirits at retail, but permits the sale of 
them at wholesale in original packages 
when authorized by the officer in com- 
mand, who must assure himself that the 
liquors are not intended for persons who 
will abuse the privilege thus granted. 
There must be no sales to Moros or to 
persons living in Moro communities. 
Many soldiers mustered out had applied 
for permission to open saloons in these 
southern islands. The transport “ War- 
ren” has been selected to convey to the 
islands 450 teachers, 400 of whom have 
nct yet been appointed. It is reported 
that many of the 400 who recently took 
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passage for the islands agreed to pay to 
an agency a commission of 5 per cent. on 
their salaries for the first year, and that 
the Secretary of War has expressed his 
disapproval of methods which may seem 
to require the payment of commissions 
to anybody. In the case of the Marveles 
quarries the decision of the Attorney- 
General in favor of the Government and 
against the Spanish claimant is one of 
considerable importance because it will 
largely reduce the cost of certain harbor 
works and other public improvements. 
ed 


The electoral bill was re- 
ported from committee in 
the Constitutional Conven- 
tion last week, and taken up for dis- 
cussion. It provides for universal suf- 
frage, but candidates for office must be 
able to read and write and be qualified 
in other ways. Governors of provinces 
and members of provincial legislatures 
must be heads of families or owners of 
property. Senators, who are elected by 
provincial legislators and an equal num- 
ber of citizens, must be 35 years old and 
of Cuban birth. Half of these citizens 
must be able to read and write, and must 
own a considerable quantity of real es- 
tate; the other half must have pro- 
fessional degrees or be able to show that 
they have been elected to public office. 
The President must be a Cuban or a 
naturalized citizen who has served ten 
years in the Cuban army. These terms 
do not exclude Gen. Maximo Gomez. 
Presidential electors must be 30 years old 
and either Cubans by birth or those who 
have been naturalized for eight years. 
There will be 91 of them. In the 
Congress there are to be 24 Senators and 
67 members of the House. Provision is 
made for minority representation in the 
provincial legislatures. The project 
calls for two elections. At the first Gov- 
ernors of provinces, provincial legislators 
and senatorial electors will be chosen; at 
the second, to be held eight days later, 
the people will vote for Presidential 
electors and members of Congress. Some 
objection is made to a provision that the 
Constitutional Convention shall count 
the votes for President and elect one of 
the candidates if none of them has an 
absolute majority. Gen. Wood, who 
arrived in this country last week, says 
that the municipal governments are in 
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good order and that the judiciary has 
been entirely reformed. In another year, 
he adds, yellow fever will’ have ceased to 
be epidemic ; there are no cases in Havana 
this summer, and for two years the fever 
has not appeared at Santiago. The mili- 
tary government has a reserve fund of 
$1,500,000, and can easily pay its debts 
and get out of the island in eight months. 
Pointing to the great undeveloped agri- 
cultural resources of the island, he says 
that the latest sugar crop, a large one, 
was grown on only 8 per cent. of the 
entire area of sugar land.—The invest- 
ment of American capital in Porto Rico 
is said to be repelled by the high royalties 
which the Executive Council exacts as 
taxes upon franchises. The royalty 
upon a franchise for connecting the chief 
cities by. telephone wires is 12% per cent. 
on the gross receipts. The views of the 
Council on this question are said to have 
prevented the building of trolley roads 
and of piers at the ports, many applica- 
tions for franchises having been with- 
drawn. The establishment of national 
banks on the island is prevented for the 
present by the law which says that three- 
quarters of the directors must be residents 
of the territory or district in which a 
bank is situated, and that all of them 
must be citizens of the United States. 
The recent removal of tariff duties has 
stimulated discussion as to the marketing 
of Porto Rican sugar, tobacco, cigars, 
coffee, fruit and early vegetables in the 
States, and it is probable that trade in 
these products will be largely increased. 


& 


There is no lack of startling 
news from South America 
this week; for, aside from the usual revo- 
lutions, there are rumors that war may 
occur between Venezuela and Colombia. 
As each of these republics is trying to 
put down a domestic revolution whose 
base of operations is across its border 
in the other nation’s territory, each na- 
tion naturally charges that the other is 
instigating all the trouble. President 
Castro, of Venezuela, who, it will be re- 
membered, won his own way to the dic- 
tatorship by a revolution, has declared 
martial Jaw throughout his domain, and 
in the latest reports had attacked and de- 
feated Dr. Garbiras in a bloody battle of 
28 hours, in which 300 of the Government 
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troops were killed, while the revolution- | 
ists lost nearly 1,000 and suffered a crush- 
ing defeat. As the press, however, is 
rigidly censored, and this report emanates 
from Gen. Castro, many well informed 
persons do not believe the Government’s 
story. While the foregoing events are 
said to have occurred Gen. Uribe Uribe, 
the Colombian rebel leader, turns up in 
Venezuela, reorganizes the old Co- 
lombian revolution, which was supposed 
to have died by his order, and proceeds 
to march into Colombia. When Gen. 
Uribe was in New York a few days ago 
he gave it out that an injured leg would 
keep him in the hospital for six weeks 
or so; and thus, having put his spies off 
the scent, he got off to Venezuela without 
any notice. The reason he gives for 
breaking his word and resuscitating the 
defunct revolution is that the Colombian 
Government has broken faith by arrest- 
ing the trusting rebels after they had laid 
down their arms. In addition to this 
whole complication a Colombian .revolu- 
tionist, to escape arrest, boarded a Ger- 
man merchantman in the harbor of 
Carthagena and, wrapping himself in 
the German flag, defied his pursuers to 
seize him. His pursuers, however, took 
him in spite of the flag and the captain’s 
protest, so now Emperor William may 
have his mailed fist in the controversy, 
tho international lawyers generally agree 
that a merchant ship in port is under the 
jurisdiction of the port. The Colombian 
revolution is a case of Church against 
free masons, the Government represent- 
ing the Church or Conservative party 
and the free masons the rebel or Liberal 
party. The Venezuelan revolution seems 
to be nothing but the result of private 
intrigue and personal hostility to Castro’s 
overbearing rule. In neither revolution 
does there seem to be any great principle 
involved. Chile has again backed and 
filled as to her participation in the forth- 
coming Pan-American Congress. She 
now takes her earlier stand and threatens 
to withdraw entirely unless it is agreed 
that the present dispute with Peru shall 
not be made a subject of arbitration or 
discussion. The public debt agitation in 
Argentina has quieted down, and martial 
law is no longer in force. President 
Zelaya, of Nicaragua, is said to be seek- 
ing to reunite again Nicaragua, Hunduras 
and Salvador into a single State, while 
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-some business men from Hunduras, who 
have just arrived in New Orleans, say 
that a perceptible sentiment is arising for 
an American protectorate over Central 
America. 

a 


The Empress Frederick, 
eldest daughter of Queen 
Victoria, and mother of 
Emperor William, died at Cronberg, Au- 
gust 5th, at 6.15 p. m. She had been 
suffering severely for many months of 
cancer, and her death must come as a re- 
lief to her family. She was fully con- 
scious during her last hours, and all her 
children, except Prince Henry, who is at 
Cadiz, were assembled about her. Her 
brother, King Edward of England, 
started the next day from Cowes to join 
the mourning group of relatives. She 
was the strongest character among all 
Victoria’s children. She was an accom- 
plished and willful woman, a rebel against 
conservatism in politics and religion, and 
was naturally hated by the orthodox in 
Church and State. Her masterful ambi- 
tion gained the Emperor’s throne for her 
husband, tho only for a few weeks, but 
with it came the scarcely concealed hos- 
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tility of her son, the present Emperor, 
who has shown her scarce formal defer- 


ence, and at first less than even that. If 
her bringing of Dr. Mackenzie from Lon- 
don could have saved the Emperor Fred- 
erick’s life, the history of Germany would 
have been far different. 


& 


Apart from the unchanging 
war, little stories of bickerings 
and disputes make up the news that 
reaches us from England. Most amus- 
ing of these disputes, and yet significant 
in a way, is the quarrel that broke out be- 
tween the War Office and the Daily Mail 
because the latter obtained surreptitious- 
ly and published openly certain details in 
regard to the army movements in South 
Africa. The War Office claimed that the 
information was obtained by bribery, and 
undertook to boycott the paper. Besides 
withholding news from the Daily Mail it 
commanded the regular news agencies 
not to supply the paper, whereupon the 
paper brought suit against the agencies 
under contract with it. The War Office 
has finally surrendered, and there is 
quiet jubilation in the newspaper world 
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over the victory. It is pretty well known 
that the leakage from the War Office 
comes through club gossip and not from 
bribery.. In the House of Commons the 
Irish made themselves conspicuous on 
July 30th in the debate over the taxation 
of agricultural property. When called to 
order by the Speaker, Mr. Redmond re- 
plied by shouting “ Police! Police! ’’ The 
Speaker declared this expression disor- 
derly. “ Why don’t you keep order?” 
shouted the Irish member. At this the 
Speaker directed him to leave the House; 
Mr. Balfour moved his suspension, and 
this was carried by a vote of 303 to 71. 
Patrick O’Brien was then suspended for 
the same irregular conduct, and the busi- 
ness of Varliament proceeded. The next 
day the Irish members again came to the 
front in disputing the reward voted to 
Lord Roberts. The Marquis of Salis- 
bury had previously in the House of 
Lords announced the recommendation of 
the King that a present of £100,000 be 
given to Lord Roberts for his distin- 
guished services in South Africa. July 
31st Mr. Balfour, the Government leader, 
brought the question before the House of 
Commons. In his remarks he went over 
in detail the brilliant work of the com- 
mander, and praised the strategy which 
defeated General Cronje, saved Kimber- 
ley and Mafeking, prevented 11,000 Brit- 
ish troops from surrendering at Lady- 
smith, and kept the whole of South Af- 
rica from rising in revolt. He compared 
word Roberts with Nelson, Marlborough, 
Wellington and others, and showed how 
from the earliest times it had been the 
Lnglish custom to reward her great com- 
manders with grants of land and money. 
The motion was seconded by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Liberal leader, 
who added his own eulogy to that given 
by Mr. Balfour. Then followed a suc- 
cession of attacks by members from Ire- 
land, and one or two other recalcitrants. 
John Dillon opposed the motion on ac- 
count of Lord Roberts’s inhumanity; 
Swift MacNeil, another Irish member, at- 
tacked him on the grounds of his predilec- 
tion for dukes and peers such as the “ ti- 
tled booby,” Lord Methuen; Henry La- 
bouchére asked why grants should be 
madeto soldiers who performed their 
duty when no such reward came to civ- 
ilians. In the end the grant was carried 
by a vote of 281 to 73.—Of a different na- 
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ture is the report that an American syn- 
dicate kas been formed to lease for forty 
years the Southeastern Railway. The 
syndicate is ready to make a large de- 
posit and to guarantee a 3 per cent. divi- 
dend the first year and later 5 per cent. 
The Southeastern, which has been run- 
ning sixty-five years, now pays no divi- 
dend, and the new syndicate apparently 
is willing to put the American railroad 
methods to a sharp test. As regards 
English methods a writer in the Contem- 
porary Review (English) has this to say: 

“Our trains are made up of toy trucks, 
carrying five to ten tons of goods each, and 
are pulled by toy engines. In other countries 
large engines pull large cars. Moving goods 
in small parcels, in small wagons, and in 
small trains, if large ones can be had, is 
like emptying a tank with a teaspoon when a 
bucket is available. It means an enormous 
waste of time and money. An English goods 
[freight] train moves about 150 tons of goods, 
an American goods train moves from 800 to 
1,500 tons of goods. Fifteen hundred tons of 
goods in ten trains means ten times the ex- 
penses for drivers, stokers, brakemen, shunt- 
ers, machines and sheds, machine cleaning, 
machine repairing, a huge additional coal bill, 
and blocked lines all over the system. The 
same thing applies to passenger trains.” 


J 


The Sultan sits at his ease 
in Constantinople, except 
when a riot disturbs the 
quiet in his harem, but storms gather 
and break all about the confines of the 
empire. A little war has been in progress 
in the part of Asiatic Turkey still known 
as Mesopotamia. That district is gov- 
erned by the Kurdish chief, Ibrahim 
Pasha, who in return for supplies of 
Turkish arms has agreed to maintain 
Turkish authority, nominally at least, 
throughout the region, and to organize 
a body of irregular cavalry to be at the 
disposal of the Porte. After bringing 
all the Kurds under subjection, Ibrahim 
began to exercise his newly organized 
cavalry by pillaging the villages round 
about and harassing Arab caravans, all 
this under the plea of “ suppressing re- 
volts ” and “ putting down brigandage.” 
Recently he attacked an Arab settlement 
of some 250 tents, and carried off 10,000 
sheep and 200 camels. The Arabs ap- 
pealed for help to their chief, Farer 
Pasha, at Bagdad, and Farer, having ap- 
pealed in vain to the Turkish authorities, 
took matters into his own hands, raised 
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a force of something over 8,000 men and 
marched against Ibrahim. The Kurd 
meanwhile had got 1,000 infantry and 600 
cavalry from the Turkish authorities and 
was prepared for the attack. The num- 
ber of Arabs slain in the ensuing battle 
is estimated at from 1,000 to I,500, in- 
cluding women and children. There is 
a fear in diplomatic circles of Constanti- 
nople that a disastrous war between the 
Kurds and Arabs may arise out of the 
conflict. At the other extremity of the 
empire matters are almost as unsettled. 
Reports from Albania show that the 
Christian population there is practically 
at the mercy of the Mohammedan Ar- 
nauts, and that the Turkish authorities 
make no effort to control or punish the 
outrages committed. It is probable that 
religious fanaticism plays only a small 
part in these persecutions. For some 
time past the Albanian population, both 
Mohammedan and Christian, has shown 
a tendency to progress in agriculture and 
trade. The soil of the Albanian districts 
adjoining the Montenegrin frontier is 
naturally fertile, and the Arnauts are 
aiming to appropriate the land oceupied 
by the Servians or to reduce the Servians 
to the position of serfs and laborers. 
Meanwhile the Albanians continue to 
make raids across the Bulgarian and 
Servian frontiers. Russia balances be- 
tween Bulgaria and Servia, holding out 
apparently to both States the annexation 
of Albania when the final settlement 
comes. 
a 


On July 22d the State Depart- 
ment at Washington received 
from Commissioner Rockhill 
the welcome news that the foreign Min- 
isters at Peking had at last come to an 
agreement regarding the indemnity, and 
that the protocol would probably be 
signed within a few weeks. The nature 
of the indemnity is apparently what has 
been expected for some time past. The 
total amount to be paid by China aggre- 
gates 450,000,000 taels, and is to bear I 
per cent. annual interest beginning July 
Ist of this year. The payments will be 
semi-annual, the first payment falling on 
January Ist next. It must be added, 
however, that Sir Robert Hart, Imperial 
Commissioner of Maritime Customs, 
thinks it .will be impossible to make the 
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necessary changes and secure revenue 
sufficient to cover the first payment in less 
than a period of three years. The time 
of payment must therefore still be re- 
garded as uncertain, altho the Powers 
will oppose any such delay as that sug- 
gested. The annual amount China is 
expected to raise is 23,000,000 taels, and 
this sum for three years is to be devoted 
entirely to paying interest. After that 
period part will go toward paying interest 
and part will be set aside as a sinking 
fund. The interest will gradually grow 
less and the amount set aside for the 
sinking fund will increase, until the year 
1940, when the bonds are to be liquidated. 
The disbursements will be received by a 
financial committee at Shanghai, called 
the committee of encashment, and com- 
posed of the heads of the foreign banks 
in that city. This committee will dis- 
tribute the funds among the various gov- 
ernments. The sources of revenue for 
raising the money are understood to be 
the salt tax, the maritime customs and 
the likin tax. Russia has finally agreed 
not to demand that the maritime tax be 
raised above 5 per cent., which is the 
present figure. Since the news of this 
settlement further news has come in re- 
gard to the departure of the foreign 
troops. July 3oth the last of the German 
troops marched out, leaving only a lega- 
tion guard of twenty-five men; and on 
August 2d Lord Cranborne announced 
in the House of Commons that the official 
date fixed for the evacuation of Peking 
by the British troops was August 15th, 
altho the date might be postponed a few 
days if necessary. The Ministers have 
agreed that 3,000 Chinese regular troops 
may encamp at a short distance from 
Peking about August 8th, preparatory to 
the general evacuation by the allied 
troops a week later. Meanwhile the 
reorganization of the Imperial Govern- 
ment has already begun. The Emperor 
has issued an edict which abrogates the 
old Tsung-li-Yamen and creates a more 
responsible board in its place. The new 
Foreign Office, called the Wei-Wu-Pu, 
is to take precedence over the six boards 
that formerly outranked it, and is, in- 
deed, to be the most important division 
of the Government. Foreign Ministers 
will be received in the hall which here- 
tofore was closed to all but near relatives 
of the Emperor, and they are to be enter- 
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tained by the Emperor at occasional ban- 
quets. This is, of course, more than a 
mere formality ; it means that the foreign 
Ministers will come into immediate con- 
tact with the ruling powers of the Em- 
pire. The head of the new board is 
Prince Ching, who was formerly Presi- 
dent of the Tsung-li-Yamen, and who 
was the only member of the imperial 
family that remained in Peking after the 
capture of the city by the allied armies. 
He is said to be courteous and well-dis- 
posed toward foreigners. 


as 


While the rest of 
the world is worry- 
ing over the com- 
plications at Peking, and while the Eng- 
lish have their hands occupied in South 
Africa, the French have been looking to 
build up their trade in the Yun-nan dis- 
trict. Measures have passed the French 
Chamber and Senate making sure the 
completion of a Chinese railroad that may 
have important political bearing in the 
future. The construction of a French 
railroad into Yun-nan, first projected in 
1889, was rendered possible by a Chinese 
concession to France in 1898, and by the 
authorization of the French Legislature 
in the same year. M. Doumer, the Gov- 
ernor-General of Indo-China, has been 
unwearied in his efforts to carry the 
scheme through, and at last his plans be- 
gin to take concrete form. A syndicate 
has been formed to build the road, but in 
reality the undertaking is fundamentally 
a Government concern. The line is to 
run from Haifong to Yun-nan-sen, and 
will be in three sections. The first sec- 
tion, from Haifong to Viétri (97 miles), 
is already well in hand, and operations 
have begun on the second section, from 
Viétri to Laokai (140 miles). These sec- 
tions the colonial government is building. 
The third section within the Yun-nan dis- 
trict, from Laokai to Yun-nan-sen (285 
miles), is to be built by the new company. 
The first and second sections are to be 
handed over to the company April Ist, 
1903, and April Ist, 1905, respectively. 
The authorized capital is 101,000,000 f., 
of which 12,500,000 f. is share capital, 
12,500,000 f. a subvention from the Indo- 
China Government, and the remainder in 
debentures. In case of failure of the 
company the colony undertakes the pay- 
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ment of these guaranteed debentures. Ac- 
tivity began to increase in the construc- 
tion of these roads immediately after the 
return of M. Delcassé from St. Peters- 
burg, and this has led some persons to see 
greater political significance in the new 
railroad than it really possesses. Thus a 
South-German paper makes this sugges- 
tion : 


“When France has secured a firm footing 
in Yun-nan and Russia in Tibet, the Franco- 
Russian chain will extend from the Baltic 
Sea to the Gulf of Tongking, and it will be 
possible for the two allies to prevent trade 
between China and the British possessions in 
Asia. It will also enable them to combine in 
any eventual operations either to “the north 
against China or to the south against India.” 
One need only glance at a map to see the 
folly of such a conception, for a junction 
between Russia in Tibet and France in 
China would require the building of a 
road across a tableland varying in alti- 
tude from 6,000 to 16,000 feet, and 
stretching nearly 1,000 miles. The real 
political importance of the movement lies 
in the hold it will give France in China it- 
self. 

& 


From the foreign cor- 
respondence of the 
London Times and 
from our Japanese exchanges come de- 
tails of the remarkable assassination of 
Hoshi Toru, which we recorded at the 
time of the event, June 21st. The as- 
sassin was a Mr. Iba Sotaro, a man fifty- 
one years old, highly educated and much 
respected. His family for many genera- 
tions enjoyed the hereditary right of fur- 
nishing a teacher of swordsmanship to 
the Court of the Tokugawa Shoguns. 
Sotaro himself was an accomplished 
fencer, and this fact may have influenced 
him in his manner of acting. Mr. Hoshi, 
who it will be remembered was one of the 
strongest and best hated politicians of Ja- 
pan, had gone on June 21st to the Munic- 
ipal Buildings to take part in the discus- 
sions of the Tokyo City Council, of which 
he was chairman. At three o’clock the 
six members, including Mr. Hoshi, 
passed into an adjoining room, and were 
conversing on various topics, when the 
door opened, and a man entered unan- 
nounced. He was clad in the Japanese 
costume of the upper classes, and held a 
card in his hand as he approached Mr. 
Hoshi. His respectable appearance and 
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lofty air kept the attendants at a distance, 
so that he was undisturbed. His only re- 
mark to Mr. Hoshi was, “ Have you re- 
pented?” Mr. Hoshi shouted, “ Stand 
back!” but Sotaro instantly stabbed him 
five times with an antique sword that had 
long been an heirloom in his family. Mr. 
Hoshi, tho a man of powerful physique, 
made no resistance. The first stab dis- 
abled him completely, and he must have 
been held up by his assassin to receive the 
other blows. Sotaro allowed himself to 
be bound by the other members of the 
council; he did not attempt to escape. 
He bore on his body the zankan-jo, or 
apologetic document which Japanese po- 
litical assassins usually carry ; and copies 
of this he had also posted to the newspa- 
pers in such time that the report might 
be published in full coincidence with the 
act. We quote the document in part: 

“Tam not intimate with Hoshi Toru, nor 
do I bear him any personal ill-will. My first 
and only meeting with him was when, having 
been undeservedly honored with the posts of 
chairman of the Educational Council of Yat- 
suya and member of the District Assembly, I 
attended a meeting of the Tokyo Educational 
Society, of which Hoshi Toru had been chosen 
president. It was impossible to regard with 
approval the appointment of a man so evil and 
depraved to a commanding position in the field 
of education, and I determined from that mo- 
ment that his removal must be effected. Sub- 
sequently I had no connection of any kind with 
him, but nothing, I was sensible, could be 
graver than that such an expert rascal should 
have the opportunity of debasing and corrupt- 
ing the Administration of the capital, as well 
as destroying the morality of the citizens, and 
that, while filling an office which made him in- 
spector of the city’s officials, he should bring 
trouble and disgrace on all, from sovereign to 
subject.” 

Of like character in his “letter of di- 
vorce ”’ to his wife: 

“ Being born in the family of a bushi a mo- 

ment has come when it behooves me to con- 
sider the welfare of my country. Especially 
as I occupy the position of a teacher,.I feel 
that I must kill Hoshi. I pray you to think of 
me as one seen in a dream. Desiring not to 
bring any trouble upon you, I now divorce 
you. Live comfortably at the charges of your 
son-in-law. ‘Tho the house of Iba now falls, 
I feel no guilt toward ancestors, for I have 
achieved my purpose.” 
Everything indicates that Sotaro was not 
an assassin of the ordinary type. He had 
wrought his mind to a state of frenzy by 
continual study of a Chinese classic which 
advocates political murder and by read- 
ing the Tokyo papers which were carry- 
ing on a campaign against Mr. Hoshi. 
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FTER the battle of Santiago, in 
A which the Spanish fleet of four as 
fine cruisers as the world could 
show was annihilated, much discussion 
arose as to the whereabouts of the vari- 
ous vessels taking part in the action, 
with reference to one another and to the 
enemy. It was all done so quickly that 
the time table of the Spanish experiences 
is odd reading. Here it is: 
“Maria Teresa,” flagship of Cervera, 


leading the fleet, appears at en- 


trance 9.35 A.M. 


9.50 A.M. 
“Maria Teresa” 


ashore 
So does the “ Oquendo ” 

Also the “ Pluton” (the “ Furor” 
blows up) 

“Viscaya” joins them 

And the “Color” likewise 

From which it will be observed that 
three cruisers and two torpedo destroy- 
ers were disposed of in just one hour 
and a half—and the fourth cruiser met a 
similar fate after running away for about 
two hours. 

Of course, while the “ Colon ” was be- 
ing pursued the people who were after 
her had time to think, but during the 
first ninety minutes they were naturally 
somewhat absorbed in their work, so that 
it is not at all surprising that when they 
got through individual participants re- 
tained different impressions as to. where 
they were at this or that moment, and 
subsequently began more or less emphat- 
ically to disagree—and so the discussion, 
soon extending to the public, waxed 
gradually warmer, until Admiral Samp- 
son, with his usual good sense, decided 
to establish some definite facts by the 
simple expedient of bringing the chief 
disputants together and making them 
agree concerning them. 

In October, 1898, he collected all the 
navigating officers of the fleet—for the 
navigating officer is the particular person 
who is officially supposed to know ex- 
actly where his ship is at all times—into 
a “ Board,” and told it “ to plot the posi- 
tions of the ships of Admiral Cervera’s 


decides to go 
10.15 A.M. 
10.20 A.M. 


10.30 A.M. 


squadron and those of the United States 
fleet in the battle,” to call for any desired 
data in the possession of any one else, 
and expressly charged it that “it is your 
duty to reconcile, so far as possible, all 
discrepancies in the data so obtained.” 
The board went at its task vigorously 
and finally prepared “a chart showing 
the position of the ships at seven differ- 
ent times ”—which times are those noted 
in the time-table above given. A reduced 
fac-simile of this chart, showing posi- 
tions up to the beaching of the “ Vis- 
caya,” is herewith presented, together 
with a scale of miles, because it is rather 
an unusual thing to be able to measure 
a battle thus accurately, and the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT may like to do it 
for themselves, if only to test the some- 
what remarkable conclusions which fol- 
low. 

The various ships are represented on 
the chart by letters, thus: U. S. ships: 
“ ae Brooklyn ; 99 66 As,” ‘ce Iowa; 99 66 na” 
“ Indians? Tx,” * Texas: * No¥l” 
“New York,” and “O.,” “Oregon.” 
Spanish ships: “ T.,” “Teresa;” “V.,” 
“ Viscaya;” “C.,” “Colon,” and “ Oq.,” 
“Oquendo.” The corresponding posi- 
tions of the several vessels at each given 
time are indicated by the numbers affixed 
to these letters. Thus “B. 3,” “T. 3,” 
“©. 3,” etc., mean that the ships were 
simultaneously in the positions shown at 
the third period, or 10.15 A.M..; “ B. 4,” 
“T. 4,” “O. 4,” etc., at the fourth pe- 
riod, 10.20 A.M., and so on. The letters 
on the chart other than those above noted 
relate to the smaller craft, yachts and 
torpedo destroyers, the movements of 
which it is not necessary for present 
purposes to follow. 

In order to avoid confusion it is desir- 
able to concentrate attention on some 
definite ship, and by noting her position 
with reference to the sister ships of the 
fleet to which she belongs and to the 
enemy’s vessels, obtain a clear idea of the 
relative places of all. In this way we 
shall see how close the combatants got 
together—which is especially interesting 
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in these days of immensely high powered 
guns, which can do good execution at 
four or five miles’ distance, and even 
over. We may also remember, by way 
of comparison, that the “ Alabama ” and 
“ Kearsarge,” using the old-fashioned 
smooth-bores and rifles, fought their duel 
at 1,500 yards, or about seven-eighths of 
a mile. The ship chosen is the U. S. 
cruiser “ Brooklyn,” which was under 
the immediate command of Captain 
Francis A. Cook, altho she flew the broad 
pennant of Commodore Winfield S. 
Schley. This because she is a cruiser 
of the same general type as the four 
Spanish ships and the only ship éngaged 
having a speed comparable to theirs. 

At 9.30 on the famous Sunday morn- 
ing our ships were as usual disposed like 
cats around a rat hole—the hole being 
the entrance to Santiago harbor—in the 
initial positions not numbered on this 
part of the chart. The “ Brooklyn ” was 
in her place, furthest to the westward. 
Suddenly the alarm is given. They all 
move toward the Spanish fleet, which in 
single file is coming out. The “ Brook- 
lyn ” advances for half a mile to Position 
2, and at this moment is four-fifths of a 
mile from the “ Viscaya,” which then is 
the nearest Spanish vessel to our fleet. 
The “Iowa” is distant from the same 
ship 1.25 miles, the “ Texas” 1.3 miles, 
the “ Oregon ” 1.3 miles, and the “ Indi- 
ana ” 1.45 miles. 

From Position 2 the “ Brooklyn” 
swings to the right and moves south- 
wardly, so completing a loop which is 
half a mile long and a quarter of a mile 
wide, finally crossing her own track a 
little to the landward of her original 
position. This is the famous “loop ” of 
the “ Brooklyn,” described by Mr. Mac- 
lay in his “ History” of the navy as “a 
wide circle which landed her broad off 
to sea.” For a vessel 400 feet long and, 
according to Mr. Maclay, moving at the 
rate of a mile in five minutes, the 
“Brooklyn” seems, in fact, to have 
turned in rather a small ellipse, which 
ended in placing her nearer to the land 
than she was at the beginning. From 
this point she at once proceeded west- 
ward and in a course parallel to the 
tracks of the other ships. 

Let us now follow her in the running 
fight : 

Position 3, 10.15 A.M.—The “ Maria 
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Teresa” has turned to run ashore. The 
“Brooklyn” is but one mile (1,760 
yards) from the “ Viscaya” and nearer 
‘to her than any other of our ships is to 
any Spanish ship, excepting the “ Ore- 
gon,” which is half a mile from the 
‘* Oquendo.” 

Position 4, 10.20 A.M.—Same condi- 
tions, the “ Oregon” being now four- 
fifths of a mile from the “ Oquendo,” 
which has had hammering enough and 
has turned to run ashore. 

Position 5, 10.30 A.M.—The “Teresa” 
and ‘“ Oquendo” are burning wrecks on 
the beach. Only the “ Colon ” and “ Vis- 
caya” are left and the chase is in full 
cry. The “Gloucester” is settling the 
torpedo destroyers. The “ Brooklyn ” is 
now one and one-fifth miles (2,112 
yards) from the “ Viscaya,” and is the 
nearest of our vessels to the nearest 
Spanish ship. She and the “ Oregon” 
are both 1.6 miles from the “ Colon,” all 
our other vessels are further off. 

Position 6, 11.05 A.M.—The “ Vis- 
caya,” to which the “ Brooklyn” has 
steadily hung—“ tenaciously,” as Mr. 
Maclay correctly says—gives up and 
turns ashore. The “ Brooklyn” is still 
our nearest ship to her—1.3 miles (2,288 
yards). The chase continues with the 
“Colon” as the quarry. The “ Brook- 
lyn ” leads, 5.4 miles from the fast flying 
Spaniard. Then the “ Oregon,” 6, and 
then the rest of the pack—*“ Texas ” 7.3 
miles, “ Iowa” 8 miles, and the “ Indi- 
ana” 9.8 miles distant. The “Iowa” 
ends her run at the beached “ Viscaya,” 
and the “Indiana” is sent back to the 
harbor entrance by the “ New York,” 
which has overtaken her. 

Position 7, 1.15 P.M.—The two hours’ 
race is over. The “Colon” surrenders. 
The “ Brooklyn,” still leading, is distant 
from her 3.5 miles; following are the 
“ Oregon,” 4.6 miles, whose huge shells 
falling over the “ Colon” have made re- 
sistance hopeless; then the “ Texas,” 8.1 
miles, and finally the “ New York,” 9 
miles. 

The “ Brooklyn ” has kept close to the 
Spaniards, never further off than 2,288 
yards. No ship appears from the chart 
to have got any nearer to the enemy than 
she did (1,408 yards from the “ Vis- 
caya”’), except the “Oregon” to the 
“Oquendo.” She was always nearer to 
the “ Teresa” and “ Viscaya” than any 


other vessel of our fleet, and always 
nearer to the “ Colon” than any except 
the “ Oregon,” which was closer to that 
ship at the beginning of the chase. All 
of the ships followed parallel paths west- 
ward, that of the “ lowa” being most 
northerly, those of the “ Indiana,” “ Ore- 
gon,’ “Texas” and “ Brooklyn” suc- 
ceeding southwardly in the order named. 
The “ Brooklyn’s” track was from 880 
to 528 yards south of that of the “ Tex- 
as.” The “ Texas’s” track was from 
1,056 to 440 yards south of that of the 
“Towa.” Or, in other words, the 
“ Brooklyn ” ran on a line about as far 
south of the “ Texas’s” course as the 
course of the “ Texas” from the course 
of the “ Iowa.” 

Excluding the final position (7), when 
the surrender of the “ Colon” of course 
stopped the firing of the chasing vessels, 
the approximation figures of the “ Brook- 
lyn” to the ‘“‘ Viscaya” show that she 
maintained a position relatively very 
near to that ship, especially when the 
effective range of modern guns and the 
thickness of her armor are considered. 
She has but 8 inches on her barbettes, 
53% inches on her turrets and 3 inches on 
her belt. The “ Oregon,” on the other 
hand, has 17 inches on her barbettes, 15 
inches on her turrets and 18 inches on 
her belt. 

That the “ Brooklyn” kept generally 
nearer to the enemy than her consorts 
implies of necessity no disparagement of 
the latter. As already stated, she is a 
cruiser with a maximum speed of 21.91 
knots. The maximum record speed of 
the “ Oregon ” was 16.79 knots; of the 
“ Towa ” 16, of the “ Indiana ” 15.55, and 
of the “ Texas” 17. Asa matter of fact, 
however, the chart measurement shows 
that the average speed of the “ Brook- 
lyn” and “Oregon” for the entire run 
from Position 2 to Position 7 was about 
the same—a little over 13 miles per hour 
—while that of the “ Colon” and “ Vis- 
caya,” rated as 21 knot ships, was from 
1.2 to 1.4 miles per hour greater. Dur- 
ing the final rush from Position 6 to Po- 
sition 7 both the “ Brooklyn” and the 
“Oregon” appear to have increased 
their speed to about 15 miles per hour. 

Having thus perceived the manner in 
which the “ Brooklyn” stuck to the 
“Viscaya” and her constant and re- 
markably close proximity to that vessel, 
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the following from Mr. Maclay’s “ His- 
tory ” assumes a new interest: 


“ After making a wide circle, which landed 

her broad off to sea and placed the ‘ Oregon,’ 
‘Iowa’ and ‘Texas’ between him and his 
enemy, Schley put on full steam and tenacious- 
ly held a position to the.south, or outside all 
our pursuing ships, except the ‘ Vixen.’ 
At the beginning of the action the cruiser 
[‘ Brooklyn’] was, much against her com- 
mander’s will, in ‘the thickest of the battle 
* possibly ten minutes.’ but, as we have 
seen, he [Schley] promptly betook himself out 
of it against the respectful protest of his as- 
tounded navigator.” 


Lése 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The “astounded navigator” certifies 
to the correctness of the chart which we 
have now measured. Ifthe “ Brooklyn”. 
was “out of” that fight, what shall be 
said of the other vessels, which did not 
get as near to the enemy as she did in 
any position noted? It is not necessary 
also to ask what shall be said of the copy 
of the navigator’s chart which Mr. Mac- 
lay publishes in his “ History,” with all 
the numbers showing the relative posi- 
tions of the several ships at the several 


selected times carefully removed. 
New York City. 


Majesté. 


By A German Judge. 


[The author of the following article is one of the judges in Germany before whom cases of Lése Majesté are 
tried. The reason his signature is withheld is obvious; were he known to be the author of the following he would 
be liable for trial himself under the very law he is writing about.—EpTor.] 


HE extraordinarily large number of 
cases which are brought before 
German courts of law on the 

grounds afforded by Paragraph 95 of the 
Criminal Code calls forth public atten- 
tion to a high degree, not only at home, 
but likewise in foreign countries. The 
secrecy which is observed without ex- 
ception concerning the trial of these 
cases tends furthermore to highten at- 
tention and prolong the exercise of a 
desire to penetrate into the reasons for 
them. For the exclusion of the public 
from the proceedings of the trial con- 
tinues to be systematically demanded by 
the attorneys of the State, and to be reg- 
ularly granted by the court presiding; 
exclusion of the public being “ allow- 
able” by law “in cases where knowl- 
edge may be disclosed to the ears of citi- 
zens liable to prove disadvantageous to 
morals and the public order.” 

In the first category of such “ allow- 
ably ” secret cases, sexual misdemeanors 
are commonly included; in the second 
category, cases of high treason; in the 
third, and without exception, all cases of 
the counterfeiting of money; finally, and 
likewise without exception, all cases that 
fall under the provisions of this Para- 
graph 95, the cases of so-called hurting 
or lesion of the majesty of royalty, or 
lése-majesté. The code itself contains 
no such term as lése-majesté ( in Ger- 


man, Majestats-beleidigung). The con- 
nection between Paragraph 95 of the Ger- 
man law and the crimen lese majestatis 
of Roman law has come about, solely 
through practical juristic application and 
historical development in Germany since 
1872; it is not founded on any precise 
definition of the code. 

Now, whereas secrecy is advisable in 
cases of sexual crime, and may be in 
cases of treason, and whereas it is espe- 
cially reasonable in cases of counterfeit- 
ing, -when to disclose the means by which 
false money may be made would be to 
encourage attempts to make false money 
and so increase criminality, the secrecy 
in which prosecutions are shrouded that 
fall under Paragraph 95 appears, on the 
contrary, not only unreasonable, but posi- 
tively evil. For nothing could tend to- 
ward diminishing the number of these 
misdemeanors so surely and so quickly 
as the simple fact which is brought out 
by trial—namely, that, in the vast major- 
ity of cases, only a harmless remark lies 
at the bottom of them, a remark made in 
a careless moment, so that the misde- 
meanor was entirely unintentional. 

This Paragraph 95, be it known, has 
been made not only to cover such cases 
as are treated of in Paragraphs 185 to 
200, as applied to libel against private 
persons, but does away with all the lim- 
itations imposed in these paragraphs in 
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favor of the person accused of libel (his 
right, for instance, to argue that he was 
defending his just interests; his right to 
prove that what he asserted is true, et 
cetera); and has been extended, on the 
other hand, to include what is defined as 
the “reverence” due to majesty. The 
reverence due to majesty—one has but 
to consider how varied have been the 
ideas understood by the term “ rever- 
ence ”—for instance in Byzantium, on the 
one hand, and among the old German 
tribes, on the other—and how varied such 
ideas are still to-day, in order to perceive 
that, with this clause, a term has been in- 
troduced into German jurisprudence of 
deplorable elasticity. Its fellow is the 
notorious Groben Unfug, or “ gross 
nuisance,” clause, so often complained of, 
in the Liberal press, since the term “ the 
public,” which occurs in it, has been ex- 
tended to mean-a single policeman. But, 
whereas the penalties inflicted for of- 
fenses against the “gross nuisance” 
clause are restricted to fines or to impris- 
onment for not over six weeks, an offense 
against “the reverence due” to the head 
of a German State, on German ground, 
brings upon the offender from two 
months’ imprisonment to five years’! 

The absence of an intent to offend ob- 
tains no influence, as has been said, in es- 
tablishing the fact of offense, according 
to Paragraph 95. And hence the explana- 
tion why such numbers of persons are 
prosecuted and condemned for /ése-ma- 
jesté who are not identified, in any way, 
with the political parties and tendencies 
opposed to the Government. They are 
simply victims of a habit of not weigh- 
ing every word they utter in the balance 
of prudence and forethought. A slang 
expression even may prove fatal in a jo- 
vial moment, as an alderman of a provin- 
cial city, who formed one of a commit- 
tee to greet the Emperor, discovered to 
his great consternation and harm. For, 
the reception being over, and the royal 
party having moved away to another 
part of the reception hall, which hap- 
pened to be a theater, he set his pince-nez 
on his nose (a thing prohibited by eti- 
quette in the presence of royalty), and 
exclaimed: “ Now one can look at the 
Blase (bubble) !” 

This student term for “ outsiders ” (as 
here, the royal party on the stage where 
actors commonly belong), brought upon 
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him a sentence for six months’ imprison- 
ment. 

I mention the instance because it is 
typical, in so far as it is impulsiveness 
that entangles most men in the meshes 
of this Paragraph 95. And one of the 
most fruitful incitements to impulsive- 
ness is naturally politics, especially since 
the Emperor has come to stand in the 
middle point of political interest—less, 
be it remarked, by reason of the specifica- 
tions of the German Constitution than 
by reason of the individual State policy 
of the Hohenzollerns and the successful- 
ly sustained efforts of the Prussian Con- 
servative party. The Emperor must 
thus be mentioned by name if home pol- 
itics are broached, and yet the paragraph 
in consideration renders mention of him 
precarious; precarious and dangerous, 
because an opinion may be based on pure- 
ly scientific, abstract or technical axioms ; 
still, if the outcome be a conclusion ex- 
pressed without “ the reverence due” to 
majesty, the speaker falls without excep- 
tion or excuse under the provisions of 
the paragraphs. The truth of an affirma- 
tion directed against majesty acts as no 
amelioration whatever, according to the 
decision of the Supreme Federal Court ; 
so that even if a man were prepared to 
give proofs of a statement made against 
a sovereign German prince, on German 
ground, he would nevertheless be sub- 
jected to the penalties prescribed in the 
ninety-fifth paragraph. This reading 
must fall hard in Bavaria just now, 
where the common phrases used for de- 
scribing the vagaries of the King’s dis- 
ease (insanity) are rendered liable by it 
to be interpreted as being wanting in 
due reverence and, accordingly, punish- 
able by imprisonment. 

Lése-majesté is, furthermore, prose- 
cuted, not by the person offended, as is 
the case in ordinary libel, but composes 
one of the misdemeanors which it is the 
duty of the public officials of the State to 
take up and prosecute. The direct or- 
gans of prosecution are thus the attor- 
neys of State; the indirect organs, gen- 
erally, the police. 

The reason why thousands of denun- 
ciations more are made than come to 
trial is owing chiefly to this fact not be- 
ing clearly understood by the would-be 
informers, who, therefore, carry their 
denunciations to the wrong door; local 
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magistrates and private attorneys in- 
cline to hush up or discourage home 
cases of scandal. None the less the truth 
remains that the bulk of the cases that do 
come to trial consists of private denun- 
ciations : a person takes a grudge against 
another; a friend turns into an enemy; 
a physician sees a chance of winning the 
practice of another ; a merchant desires to 
put down the competition of another, and 
off he goes to the State attorneys and 
lays down an accusation against this 
other of majestiats-beleidigung, or lése- 
majesté. One of the processes over which 
I had to preside took its start in an ad- 
vertisement in a newspaper in the form 
of an inquiry “ whether the manufactur- 
er, Mr. So and So, had made an offen- 
sive remark against the Emperor?” The 
advertisement being signed, it had to be 
taken up by the State attorney. 

Anonymous denunciations are not re- 
garded as a rule; on the other hand, 
however, prosecution must ensue, as. was 
the case here,.if the offensive remark has 
occurred within five years back—the 
common term of limitation (two years) 
being extended over double in favor of 
sovereign princes. 

The cases second in frequency to those 
arising from intentional denunciation by 
private parties are those that are gath- 
ered by the ferretings of the police of the 
cities and the visiting gens d’armes of 
village districts. 

An instance of what may be called un- 
intentional information was the case 
where a peasant woman, who had seen 
the Empress as a slender girl in Prein 
Kenau, gave blunt rustic expression to 
her astonishment as to how the figure is 
looking after the birth of several chil- 
dren. Her outcry was being mentioned 
in gossip, at a village inn, when it struck 
the ear of a gendarme who happened 
to be present. This gendarme reported 
the matter. His superior prosecuted it, 


and the amazed and bewildered old wom- - 


an was transported from her cottage to 
a cell. 

Thirdly come the cases of offense 
through the press and at public func- 
tions. These cases, in contradisinction 
to the two sorts first mentioned, are 
mainly conscious offenses, or, at least, 
avoidable offenses; as where a man re- 
mains sitting instead of rising to his feet, 
for instance, when a “ Hoch!” is called 
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for the Emperor, or when an article is 
written against his speeches, or measures, 
or doings. Offenders of this class know 
the risk, and have time to correct or sup- 
press the moment of impulsiveness, which 
is the moment that plays a chief réle in 
exclamations made in private. As a 
matter of fact, however, few press or- 
gans in Germany, besides those of the 
Social Democratic Party, possess either 
the courage or the wish to criticise ad- 
versely the speeches or the actions of the 
Emperor; so that the number of press 
cases are few. If criticism be under- 
taken, and is carried out with the genu- 
ine and evident aim to be patriotic and 
impartial, and yet offends in lacking 
“‘ due reverence,” the amelioration which 
is conceded by the court is a sentence in 
favor of imprisonment of the offender in 
a fortress, instead of a common jail. In- 
stances of such sentences was the sen- 
tence against the late Socialist Deputy 
Liebknecht, one of whose remarks in a 
public speech was condemned as a dolus 
eventualis by the presiding court, a term 
that may be interpreted in common 
speech to signify an offense not apparent 
in actuality, but which eventually might 
be taken to conceal an intention to be of- 
fensive; and, further, in the sentence 
recently pronounced against the editor 
Maximilian Harden; both, sentences 
“to fortress.” 

Fortress incarceration, as I must stop 
to explain, involves less social mortifica- 
tion to the German mind, and less hard- 
ships, than jail imprisonment. It is the 
punishment known to old German law 
as custodia honesta, and is the penance 
of duelists, and may permissibly be- 
come that of persons condemned for high 
treason. “ Fortress” includes the priv- 
ilege of boarding one’s self, and of pass- 
ing the time as one likes within the for- 
tress walls, and of exercise in the open 
spaces within the fortress district, for as 
long a time as the military commander of 
the stronghold sees fit. 

The offender against Paragraph 9§ 
who is sentenced to serve his term “ in 
prison” is limited, on the other hand, 
to a few hours of exercise within the 
prison court yard, under the surveil- 
lance of the jailers, and must live on 
prison fare. Such an offender, in short, 
has no right to treatment in any wise 
different, from that prescribed for 
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thieves, burglars and the like malefac- 
tors; he has even one hardship more than 
these common malefactors, since the cost 
of his maintenance may be reckoned by 
the State at eighty pfennige (20 cents) 
a day, and this bill be presented for 
payment when he has served out his 
term. 

Furthermore, I may observe that, 
while the right of a citizen, as such, may 
not be withdrawn from a person sen- 
tenced for lése-majesté, he yet loses 
through condemnation whatever public 
office he may be holding, together with its 
exemptions or privileges. 

The office may be obtained again, but 
this must be done by means of a new elec- 
tion or appointment. 

In former years, public bodies and po- 
litical constituencies not infrequently re- 
sorted to such elections and appointments 
in order to express their disapproval of 
the sentence levied by the State; Con- 
gressmen that had criticised royalty were 
promptly re-elected, aldermen  rein- 
stated and editors re-engaged. But a 
decline may be remarked in most classes 
of late years in the ardor to make use of 
this legal right of passive criticism 
against juristic judgments and the ex- 
isting laws. In provincial Prussian cir- 
cles, social ostracism instead is apt to be 
the climax which is added by society to 
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the sentence of the law courts; conserva- 
tism thus spreads, by being reflected from 
the laws to the people, and vice versa. 

In summing up the whole of the phe- 
nomena involved, phenomena that in- 
clude juristical abnormalities and excep- 
tions both in letter and in practice, it 
seems hardly going too far, I think, to 
affirm that Paragraph 95 of the German 
Criminal Law is and brings forth a like- 
ness to the laws and processes against 
witchcraft in the Middle Ages. In the 
one case, the dictates of a healthy com- 
mon sense are disregarded, as they were 
in the other, both in the making of the 
law and in its application. In the case 
of witchcraft, an overstress and overes- 
timation were placed .on ecclesiastical 
dogmas such as to mislead the fantasy 
of the judges to conceive ideal crimes, 
for which the officials found the offend- 
ers; and, so to-day, an overstress and 
overestimation are laid on the dogma of 
State, which leads to the engulfing of 
persons of both sexes, of all ages, from 
all classes of society, the great majority 
of whom are confounded and ignorant as 
to what, or how, they have offended. 
Lése-majesté is a misdemeanor, in other 
words, which exists infinitely more ofter 
in the heads of the propounders of the 
law than in the hearts of the so-called 
misdoers themselves. 


The Saddest Thing 


By Danske 


HEART, so warm of old, 
Why hast thou grown so cold? 
There is no sadder thing in all the 
world 


O 


Than is a heart grown cold. 


Not sin, for that may be 
Cause of humility ; 

New vigor comes from wrestling with our foes, 
Courage and victory. 


Not pain, for pain is good, 
A cleanser of the blood; 

Restoring to the soul a wholesome zest 
For her celestial food. 


Dandridge 


Not grief, which purifies, 
Tears wash the spirit’s eyes, 

Until the strengthened vision pierces Heaven 
Where Christ such weeping dries. 


Not death, for death is just 
Surety in place of trust, 

At the long journey’s end, dear home attained 
Shaking off sandal dust. 


O heart, so warm of old, 
Why hast thou grown so old? 

There is no sadder thing in all the world 
Than is a heart grown cold. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W, Va. 





The Scribbler and His Paymasters 


By an Every Day Scribbler 


[The writer of the following article is too modest in signing himself “Scribbler.” He is a very well known author 
of books, and writes leading editorials on one of the best dailies in the United States.—Eprror) 


UCH as literature writes about it- 
self, it can give but a small idea 
of its material profits, for each 

contributor tells his own experience, and 
experience varies in the writer’s calling 
even more widely than in most others. 
On one side we hear dismal tales of de- 
creasing wages and royalties, on the other 
of the sudden lifting of men of no won- 
derful attainment to wealth and distinc- 
tion, and I know a man who a fewmonths 
ago was wartidering forlornly along 
Broadway, wondering if he could find a 
place on one of the dailies that would en- 
able him to appease his grocer and keep 
his little flat, who can write his check to- 
day for five figures. He has startled him- 
self by writing a popular book. Also, I 
could mention a few others who might 
have written checks for five figures not 
many years ago who are to-day doing 
scrub work on cheap magazines and daily 
papers. Possibly they wrote checks too 
often while they could. 

A dozen years ago it was estimated that 
5,000 persons in the city of New York 
alone lived by writing. The growth of 
the journals, the increase in magazines, 
the upspring of a multitude of trade pa- 
pers, unknown to the world at large, but 
paying handsomely, the adoption of litera- 
ture for advertising purposes—a deal of 
it advertises itseli—the employment of 
writers by statesmen (erewhile politi- 
cians), to compose speeches and letters 
for them, make 5,000 too small a number 
at present. And when we consider the 
other cities, likewise, it will be seen that 
the writing man and woman have come 
to be factors of almost as much conse- 
quence in the nation’s economies as the 
tin plate man and the maker of steam 
whistles. Most of them are poor. So 
are most other people. Blithesome au- 
thors have thriftily turned their poverty 
to temporary riches by writing about it, 
and the man who has told us how he sup- 
ports himself and family on fifty cents a 
day while writing novels, that he hopes 
will be worth at least some hundreds to 
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him, profits by such pot boilers as much 
as by the novels. 

If it is true that lower wages are paid 
in some of the newspaper offices than 
were paid twenty-five years ago, it is also 
true that higher ones are paid. The 
tendency has been toward a leveling, but 
what newspaper gave to any member of 
its staff a $10,000 salary a quarter cen- 
tury ago? Some managing editors are 
receiving almost as much as that to-day. 

“Oh, tush!” exclaims the reader. 
* What has this to do with literature? 
You are speaking of newspapers.” Ah! 
friend, the trades of author and newspa- 
per man are hopelessly mixed. Tempted 
by a fat fee and large audience, your his- 
torian, essay writer, scientist, yes, and 
clergyman, will turn his hand to an edi- 
torial in a Sunday paper, and allow his 
portrait and signature to be printed along 
with it, and by the same token, your lit- 
erary man has, in three cases out of four, 
been a reporter for the daily press. Sted- 
man, Howells, Clemens, Warner, Har- 
ris, Bacheller, Maclay, Davis, Ralph, 
Barnes, Palmer, Dunne, Riis, Ade, Lon- 
don, Churchill, Hubbard, the younger 
Hawthorne, Lathrop, Le Gallienne, Big- 
elow—to throw together, haphazard, a 
few names, are or have been newspaper 
men, all. Indeed, if we seek for men of 
books who have never been connected 
with the press, where shall we find them? 
Shy, lovable John Burroughs, hiding 
among his grape vines, Marion Craw- 
ford, who is hardly an American, Henry 
James—well, who else? In any estimate, 
then, of the earning of the writer, his oc- 
casional check from the newspaper shop 
must be taken into account. As for 
quality, no important paper in this land 
has any lack of it. Well stocked, agile 
brains, that formerly atrophied in shops 
and offices, keep sound and are filled with 
happy thoughts in editorial rooms. Many 
of the editorials, reviews and special ar- 
ticles are so sane, so true, so learned, so 
bright, so instructive, are written with 
such gift and pains, that one ends his 
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reading of them with pity that they are 
to be forgotten to-morrow. 

True, writing is precarious business at 
its best, and not ten literary men in Amer- 
ica can rely on $10,000 as a yearly in- 
come. But how many others do so well? 
Few clergymen, certainly, no professors 
or teachers, few painters and sculptors 
and architects, no scientists, may be a 
dozen actors and as many singers. No 
mention is made of Wall street men and 
capitalists. They trade in money, and 
are a class apart. 

Poverty is no deterrent to literary ac- 
tivity. On the contrary, it has been one 
of its most effective stimuli. And the 
possible rewards of to-day are great 
enough to encourage every one to try his 
hand. It is not once in a decade that a 
new comer makes a hit and draws $8o,- 
000 out of his first long story, but the fact 
that such things have been done sets 
every scribbler to writing novels, and 
even puts quirks of guilty intention into 
the heads of older and more sensible 
members of the craft. Then there is the 
stage, tho that is a different story, for the 
drama is acted, rather than told, and it is 
seldom literature. A popular play earns 


more than a popular book, if its popular- 
ity lasts as long as that of the average 
popular novel, and there is one co-au- 
thor of a drama that had a popular suc- 
cess a few seasons ago who made over 


$40,000 as his share. tle could not stop 
himself, and has been writing not very 
profitable plays ever since. The furthest 
remove from literature is reached in the 
variety farce, where people swat one an- 
other with slap sticks, and tumble through 
skylights. Such absolute rot as the 
speech in these compositions has never 
been published, and never will be. No 
man would make himself particeps 
criminis by printing it. In dramatic 
Writing it is harder to gain the attention 
of a manager than of a publisher for a 
literary work. Our managers distrust 
their own taste, hence, they buy names. 
Henry Arthur Jones, of London, can sell 
a comedy in New York before he has 
written it. A New York manager re- 
turned a play of mine, unopened, with a 
brief note, saying that he had too many 
foreign plays in hand to bother with 
American work just then. 

The pay of writers is improving. They 
are as well rewarded for their output of 
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brain and time as other people are. Men 
not writers have received as much as a 
hundred dollars for a mere tip as to a 
matter of news, when the man who was 
to write the “ beat ” which came from this 
tip had no addition to his wages, but such 
things happen not so often as earth- 
quakes. Thirty dollars a week is an 
average wage for a reporter, after he 
has proved himself reliable, enterprising 
and shown a disposition to advance him- 
self. For the same reporter, after he has 


- become useless and an editor, a salary of 


$50 is easily possible. There are star re- 
porters who prefer to write on space at 
six to ten dollars a column, so long as 
they are assured of a certain figure every 
week, and are allowed to select their sub- 
jects. Such reporters have made as 
much as $100 a week through a term of 
years, but one who makes half as much 
by reporting the droppings of wisdom to 
be gathered in hotel lobbies and commit- 
tee chambers, or describing the last suc- 
cessful murder, or the yacht race, has 
reason to be content. Isn’t that better 
than bookkeeping, or measuring silk? To 
be sure, the chances are that the newspa- 
per man will not make so much in his lat- 
er years, for his place belongs to young 
men who have keen eyes, quick wits, 
courage, and the ability to do without 
food and sleep in emergencies. The trade 
gains a wonderful hold upon them. It 
is full of interest, contrast and excite- 
ment. It is the life that pays them, for it 
is life. Men have held to it after they had 
offers to become aldermen or theatrical 
agents. 

The mistakes, grotesqueries and libel 
suits for which beginners are responsible 
make the editor cautious about paying 
them as much, at the outset, as a fashion- 
able clergyman receives, and there is at_ 
least one paper in this land—excellent 
and well known paper, too—that gets 
much of its service free, because it per- 
suades collegians to accept positions on 
its staff till they learn the business, and 
generously offers to teach the business 
for nothing. The hardest work I ever 
did was given for a wage of $8 a week. 
This involved the “covering” of three 
far apart police stations, two courts, a 
hospital and a morgue every morning, a 
hasty report of what I had found there, a 
second tour over the same ground in the 
afternoon, a rush back to the office for 
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new reports and for proof reading, copy 
holding and the preparation of matter, 
from one to four assignments in the even- 
ing—political meetings, prize fights, fairs 
and what not—sermons every Sunday, 
parades and oratory every holiday. The 
work lasted from ten to twenty hours a 
day, but it did not occur to me that I was 
abused. One of my fellow reporters was 
paid only $4 a week, and when somebody 
remonstrated with the editor—a rich man 
—that this was too little, he said, with 
cheerful surprise : “ Why, he doesn’t need 
money. He’s living here with his broth- 
er, and his brother won’t let him starve.” 
Yet I recall that while I was on my $8 
salary, and was paying $7 for board, the 
authorities in the office not infrequently 
criticised my appearance, and suggested 
that I clothe myself in a manner more 
calculated to support the dignity of the 
paper, when I went about town. My first 
raise of wages was 25 cents a week; an- 
other quarter of a dollar followed in the 
course of time, and then I leaped at one 
bound to $9. 

Nowadays the respectable paper pays 
respectable wages to respectable men, and 
nearly all newspaper men are respectable. 
The bummers and borrowers and Bohe- 
mians have disappeared. ‘There are few- 
er shirks in journalism than in any other 
trade. I know of none. The quality of 
manhood is constantly rising, too, even 
on the yellow papers, altho individuals 
may and sometimes do deteriorate after a 
few years in the office of the Morning 
Shriek and the Evening Terror. 

All this is prelude to the statement that 
the reporter is in transit to authorship 
while he is seeking interviews with not- 
ables and describing raids on gaming 
houses. And having reached author- 
ship, he is not going to be content with 
fame. His service on a paper has dis- 
pelled many illusions, and, altho he may 
write for love, he carries his goods to the 
best market. The magazine editor is 
good to him, if he notices him at all, and 
when his great American novel is printed 
he draws royalties of ten per cent. on all 
copies after the first 500. 

Working for the magazines is a differ- 
ent thing from working for papers. Mag- 
azine copy takes twice, may be ten times 
the thought and preparation, and stands 
ten times the chance of rejection. Mag- 
azines must be studied, and some knowl- 
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edge of their individual wants to be 
reached. Editorial tastes and tempers 
make conformity on the part of some 
writers impossible, and they can never 
hope to sell an article in certain quarters. 
I send a screed to the Century, or the At- 
lantic, with hope, and have received lib- 
eral pay from them, but I know that for 
me to send it to Scribner’s or Harper's 
is a waste of postage stamps. It hasn’t a 
mortal show in those magazines. 

So with books, whereof I have been 
guilty of afew. Manuscripts come back 
in the next mail from A., with the usual 
elegant extract telling of sorrow that they 
are not available. He has not looked at 
them. B. keeps them a little longer, and 
returns them with the same sort of note. 
C. releases them reluctantly, with a kind 
little letter, telling how nearly it breaks 
his heart to let them go, and D. prints 
them. So I generally send them to D. 
And I do not believe at all in the wicked- 
ness of publishers. I can understand 
that A. does not wish to go in for histo- 
ries, when his specialty is manuals on 
raising hens, and that B. refrains from 
dangerous undertakings because he prints 
French novels which a young woman 
translates. for him at $20 a week. Nor 
do I blame C., that, as soon as my first 
book had appeared and made a little suc- 
cess, he softly upbraided me for not hav- 
ing submitted it to him, and begged the 
opportunity to read my next outbreak. 

D. pays his royalties to the penny, 
makes: no talk of his work or his value 
in pushing the book, advises me as to any 
schemes I have formulated, and is always 
friendly and honest. I trust him fully, 
and, when the sales begin to run down, as 
of all books they do, invariably, I realize 
that some other fellow ought to have a 
chance. All the gains of books are as 
money found, for, like dozens of others 
who have got themselves tucked between 
covers, it is the newspaper that feeds my 
family and keeps my soles nailed on. 
The work on these books has been the oc- 
cupation of spare evenings, when I hap- 
pened to feel in the humor, and of Sun- 
day afternoons. Some newspaper own- 
ers will not allow an employee to do out- 
side work of any kind, but aliases and 
anonymity cover acres of stories and 
jokes written by just those employees. 

Which reminds me that jokes and quips 
and humorous verses are among the best 
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paying goods of the word pedler. One 
fluent fellow used to make $5,000 a year 
out of them. A dollar apiece for jokes 
is a common price, but so much as $5 has 
been paid. Common rates for what your 
scribbler terms, disrespectfully, “ stuff,” 
and even “ guff,” are a centa word. A 
few magazines go below this figure, and 
there are occasional surprises. I had 
one in a letter from the editor of a paper 
that I had supposed to be prosperous, if 
not important, offering to print one of 
two stories I had submitted to him for 
$1.50, if I would let him print the other 
for nothing. Occurrences like these con- 
firm the truth of De Quincey’s aphorism 
that literature is a good staff, but a poor 
crutch. He would be a daring man, in- 
deed, who would cut loose from all other 
employments and try to live by it. He 
ought at least to raise onions or keep a 
cow. For all that, it is possible for one 
to put aside from the pay for his com- 
positions the foundation for an age re- 
tiring fund, and if his writing is kept 
above the purely commercial it will be in 
demand so long as his wits hold. 

If publishers sometimes do scant jus- 
tice to authors, let me tell you, men and 
brethren, that some authors have beauti- 
fully “ done ” their publishers. Have you 
heard of my friend P., who used to write 
for The Stable Boys’ Own? The pub- 
lisher of that remarkable paper—I am 
not sure that it had an editor—offered P. 
a cent a word for a story of adventure, 
and P. agreed to write it in chapters, sup- 
plying them weekly till the tale had been 
told. The chapters went to press as fast 
as they came. Presently the publisher 
became restive. People in this story were 
doing extraordinary things, and never 
getting anywhere. P. left them in the 
most awful plights whenever he wrote, 
“ To be continued in our next.” At the 
sixtieth chapter he was no nearer to a so- 
lution of the plot than he had been in the 
sixth. The publisher wrote to P. beg- 
ging him to close the narrative as quick- 
ly as possible, but P. replied with another 
batch, which ended, like the others, with 
the heroine hanging over an abyss by the 
eyebrows and the villain holding her 
would-be rescuer by the throat against a 
tree a mile away and chortling with 
ghoulish glee. Every chapter ended like 
that, so that there simply had to be an- 
other one to explain it, and get the suf- 
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fering people out of trouble. The pub- 
lisher did not dare to interfere. His 
customers would insist on the end of the 
story. P. was an inventive cuss, and he 
kept that story going till the publisher’s 
hair turned white, and he drew, under 
his cent-a-word contract, about $75 a 
week, and drank champagne. Violent 
threats at last obliged him to kill off 
most of his characters and write the long 
delayed word, Finis. 

The usual fault finding on the part of 
authors comes from their willingness to 
have the publishers take all of the risks 
and none of the profits. This is a nar- 
row and unworthy attitude. The man 
who spends a year on a novel expects 
compensation for that outlay of time, tho 
nobody asked him to write it, but surely 
the publisher, who does not believe in it, 
is excusable if he declines to put up a 
thousand dollars to have it printed. The 
British author generally insists on a small 
preliminary payment on acceptance, as 
well as on royalties of ten to fifteen per 
cent. on copies sold, but he is often 
charged for advertising, and the Ameri- 
can author seldom asks for more than 
his royalties. As the publisher will re- 
serve the first, say, 500 copies, to pay 
himself for his expense in the printing, 
binding, canvassing and advertising, it 
follows that the author gets not one red 
cent if the book sells only 500. Yet why, 
in such a case, is the publisher more to 
blame for selfishness than is the author 
for misdirected energy in giving to the 
public what it does not want? 

Of course, if a fellow differs with all 
the publishers as to his being a heaven 
born genius, he can prove it by getting 
out his book at his own expense. There 
is one factory of novels that is now run- 
ning a double shift of men, getting out 
the books of aspiring people, at so many 
dollars a page, price to be paid by the au- 
thor. The novels pour out of this mill 
at an appalling rate. They are all pretty 
bad, and nobody ever hears of them after, 
but they enable the dry goods clerk or 
the society woman to put an impressive 
hand upon a truthful heart, and say: “ I 
am a novelist.” That person cannot get 
into the Authors’ Club, but some day the 
writers who print their own stuff can or- 
ganize a society of their own, and it will 
be a large and influential society, too. 
Meanwhile the writers who write be- 
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cause they like to, and because they have 
something which they will feel better for 
having said, will keep on pestering the 
printers and the editors, and in ignorance 
of the results many will clamorously in- 
sist that there is no good thing in litera- 
ture. But many others will find, if not 
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in literature, at least in writing, as good 
an income and twice as good a trade as 
that of most people. Detractors will 
never diminish their numbers nor dispel 
the glamour that is one of the solaces of 
the calling, and that is as precious to the 
veteran as to the beginner. 


An Italian Brigand of To-day. 


By Iret zeus Piime-Stevenson. 


[Since this article was written the cable announces that Musolino has eluded his pursuers and is touring through 


Europe taking in the sights of the capitals. 


He is not an illiterate peasant, but a remarkably well educated and well 


bred man, who, when away from his mountain fastnesses, dresses in the most perfect taste. When in Rome before 
leaving for his tour he is known to have been present in sessions of Parliament, and even to have shaken hands with 
the King, who, of course, took him for some one else. He is the most picturesque figure to-day in Italian life, and 
his capture would excite popular regret rather than satisfaction.—EpiTor. ] 


RIGANDAGE, as that word is 
classically and operatically under- 
stood, has been stamped out of 

Italy during a decennium—even in Cala- 
bria and Sicily. It used to seem eternal 
and ineradicable there, as are the wild 
hills of the Aspromonte chain and the 
gorges of Etna. But now you have only 
the public officers, the hotel keepers, the 
railway porters, and cabmen to fleece 
you, instead of the romantic apparitions 
of the roadside—the Fra Diavolo, with 
gun on shoulder, peaked hat, cross-band- 
aged legs and other elementary signs 
of his good old profession—in all which 
Mr. Pickwick’s friends were anxious to 
be so correct at Mrs. Leo Hunter’s gar- 
den party. 

But outlawry in Southern Italy is a 
different thing. It becomes a practical- 
ity with somebody every now and then. 
And to call it “ brigandage ” is often as 
wrong as it is usual. One can be both 
brigand and outlaw, but not necessarily ; 
and there are classic precedents. Robin 
Hood was both; James of Douglas was 
not. The illustrious Sciarra, who be- 
friended the unhappy Tasso; Michele 
Pezzi, known as “ Fra Diavolo ” (both of 
them of Middle Italy), combined the two 
situations. But a man who contravenes 
Italian law, or is its victim in misgov- 
erned Italy, the offender who flees to the 
woods with a price on his head and a gun 
in his hand, and lives as best he can, may 
be no thief by nature or act; may have a 
heart and a pair of hands to which you 
would trust your life and purse with per- 


fect wisdom and may scorn the crime 
of the highwayman with all the contempt 
of a nature fundamentally honest and hu- 
mane. 

As I write these lines there is being 
played down here in wild and primitive 
Calabria—the toe of Italy’s boot-contour 
on the map—a drama of real, fierce life 
and outlawry, or “ brigandage ’—call it 
which you please—of that sort. It.is of 
so astonishing, so romantic, so melodra- 
matic a character that you will have to 
go to the most gifted depicters of out- 
lawry in fiction for any parallels. And 
there is no telling when it will be played 
out. Probably it will never be ended in 
the arrest or shooting down of the hero, 
tho‘he is being hunted like a partridge on 
the mountains by detachments of infan- 
try and carabinieri galore, now of one 
regiment, now of another. A whole dis- 
trict of wild nature conceals his move- 
ments. A whole provincial population is 
leagued to befriend, to shelter, to warn 
him. Every man, woman and little child 
in Calabria seems to love him—even if 
many certainly do fear him. He _ has 
never been caught, despite months of pur- 
suit and every temptation to betrayal; 
quite likely he never will be caught. And 
as he is, apparently, a victim of miscar- 
rying justice to begin with, and no com- 
mon or vulgar spirit, and now is one 
man against arrays of soldiery, why, ro- 
mance and bravery gild him with the 
sentimental brilliancy of a Dumas novel. 

This man’s name is Giuseppe Muso- 
lino. He was a humble but quick-witted, 
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open-natured and not at all uneducated 
Calabrian peasant, a wood-cutter. He 
was, and is, also a handsome, extreme- 
ly robust and agile young man. One day, 
about three years ago, he became in- 
volved, quite blamelessly, in a sudden 
quarrel in his father’s wine shop in the 
village of San Stefano. His two oppo- 
nents, that he wished to separate, turned 
on him with their knives. He defended 
himself and the quarrelers were parted. 
A few days later Vincenzo Zoccali, one of 
the pair in whose wrangle Musolino had 
interfered, was shot dead, by some un- 
seen marksman. Musolino was arrested, 
arraigned and by a chain of petty evi- 
dence, the falsity of which was admitted 
at the time (and it has since been demon- 
strated as a personal conspiracy against 
Musolino by some women concerned) he 
was condemned to twenty-one years of 
hard labor as the murderer of the un- 
lucky Zoccali. He was sent to the prison 
at Gerace. From that hour young Giu- 
seppe Musolino was a changed man in 
his attitude toward justice and authority 
in his country. He said, “I shall escape; 
and once I do escape all Italy shall hear 
of what I shall do.” So he bided his hour 
to escape from the prison. 

He is a devout Catholic. It is said that 
he never has yet missed saying, like a 
very child, his morning and evening 
prayers, and there is a pretty story of his 
calmly teaching a little boy to pray, some 
months ago, on a mountain road near 
Cerasi—with the gendermeria chasing 
after him! According to Musolino, St. 
Joseph, his patron saint, one night vouch- 
safed a dream to the unhappy convict, 
suggesting a way‘of escape. At any rate, 
almost miraculously Giuseppe Musolino 
did evade the walls and horrors of 
Gerace, by discovering a rotten course in 
the wall of the new prison that no other 
living being suspected. He made a hole. 
One night he dropped twenty-five feet, in 
the darkness, and crawled away from 
Gerace, uninjured. And therewith began 
his promised vengeance and a new career. 

The first thing Musolino did was to 
proceed toassassinate every single person, 
man by man, woman by woman, who had 
sworn away his life at San Stefano or 
Reggio di Calabria. He is a “one shot 
and you die” fusileer. He prowled about 
San Stefano and other localities. But his 
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haunts were known only to his true 
friends; and his carbine grew to be the 
dread of every guilty conscience in the 
already notorious Musolino case. But 
false witness, spy or hostile companion 
had much time to worry with con- 
science. First, the former friend, Zoc- 
cali (he of the original fight in the inn) ; 
next, the chief traducer, a soldier named 
Chirico ; then a village woman, Francesca 
Morabito; then two spies, Agoslino and 
Saraceno; then a witness named Crea, 
then the wife of the said. witness, Crea; 
then the uncle of Zoccali—in course of a 
few months each of these was a corpse, 
each one picked out in an unguarded mo- 
ment by that awful rifle. Moreover, a 
young girl who had been betrothed to 
Musolino—a cousin in fact—had died 
during his imprisonment, broken-hearted 
and sneered at by all her village. Muso- 
lino was secretly and accurately informed 
as to just what persons had made life 
such a bitterness to this young girl. He 
made a most correct, conservative selec- 
tion of those that plainly had been un- 
kind to her. He killed them all! 

By this time—it need not be said— 
Italy was talking of Musolino and his 
vengeance. Calabrian carabineers were 
hunting him—more or less. But here 
comes in the most characteristic phase of 
this young man’s vendeite. The whole 
of Calabria had long ago regarded him 
as a victim far more than a criminal. 
Calabria flouted the idea that Musolino 
was not infinitely more sinned against 
than sinning. And especially had all the 
countryside thoroughly approved of his 
avenging himself against law, order and 
anything or anybody at all to blame. And 
tho Musolino must have food, clothes, 
shelter, ammunition, money, yet he never 
has robbed anybody and he will not rob 
anybody! He will not kidnap. He is no 
brigand. 

How, then, has Musolino kept himself 
supplied with necessaries, especially when 
roaming the wilds of the Aspromonte 
hills as he does, never sleeping in a vil- 
lage, however humble, seldom sheltered 
twice in the same cave or shepherd’s 
hovel or cemetery tomb or ruin? By the 
same means that with an increasing force 
of soldiery prowling up hill and down 
hill after him, he is as safe as an outlaw 
can be. For all the region is in feague to 
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supply Musolino with what he needs. He 
is Musolino, the hero, the admired, the 
beloved, the adored of poverty-stricken, 
passionate, rural Calabria. This is the 
more a popular sentiment—aside from 
the fact that Calabria believes Musolino 
wholly in the right and that the Govern- 
ment inthis (as in other matters) is decid- 
edly, oppressively, in the wrong. Now, 
there exists over Calabria a strong secret 
organization, expressly helpful to such 
virtuous and respected outlaws. This is 
the famous but little known “ Picciotte- 
ria,” a sort of secret society that works 
as it does just on the theory of protecting 
the weak from the strong—of shielding 
the victim from the cruel victor, whether 
against individual tyranny or Govern- 
mental abuses. It is what the Neapoli- 
tan “ Camorra” began by being; to end 
in such hideous divergence from aught of 
good. The “ Picciotteria” has its 
branches and agents everywhere in Ca- 
labria and Puglie. Every inn is a head 


center. It has its signals and jargon. So 
Musolino, being held to deserve well of 
the “ Picciotteria,” is carefully looked 
after by it. A rake-handle stuck out of a 


gable in a goatherd’s empty cabin warns 
Musolino that a letter is hid down the 
pass. Fragments of broken jugs and a 
bit of cloth will tell him that the nearest 
tailor has good news or maybe a pair 
of trousers for him. A little child by the 
road suddenly appears and asks the soli- 
tary fugitive if he has seen two kids, and 
Musolino so learns that a couple of cara- 
bineers lie low in the gorge. The “ Pic- 
ciotteria ”’ has no visible heads, rendez- 
vous, officers or dictionary, but it func- 
tions to perfection without such formali- 
ties appearing to outsiders. 

Of the honesty and gentleness and 
generosity of Musolino the stories are 
an endless chain. He’ is brave as a 
badger and friendly to tlie helpless as a 
Saint Bernard dog. He does not try to 
kill when a soldier in pursuit of him and 
of military duty is at close quarters, but 
instead he will merely break the soldier’s 
arm or leg, with that unerring rifle ball, 
and prevent his continuing the chase. 
Awhile ago he was wandering in the hills 
and met a peasant weeping and lament- 
ing. “ What has happened to you?” he 
asked. The man, a poor drover, ex- 
plained that he had been robbed of four 
thousand lire while returning from the 
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cattle fair. “By whom?” “By Muso- 
lino,” declared the man, and he described 
an impostor, a common road thief, who 
had done the deed, giving himself out to 
the victim as being Musolino the terrible. 
“We will go and find this Musolino,” 
said the outlaw. And they did find him. 
Musolino, with his revolver, made the 
thief get down on his knees to the drover, 
confess that he had lied, confiscated his 
arms, obliged him to restore the money, 
and last gave him a thorough thrashing 
with the drover’s whip. “ Now be off!” 
cried the outlaw, “and remember that 
Giuseppe Musolino never steals.” Then 
as his impudent counterfeit hobbled 
away, he turned to the drover and said: 
“Tam Musolino! St. Joseph keep you, 
friend.” A young woman, one bitter 
morning, was cutting sticks in the wood 
near Bova. She was shivering with the 
cold, shoeless and half-clad. Musolino 
came her way. He happened to speak of 
Bovaand the soldiery nearing it in search 
of “the brigand, Musolino,” and the girl 
answered that “nobody said anything 
but good of Musolino.” Musolino cut 
her billets for her, gave her a hundred- 
lire note and his own warm silk scarf, 
carried the wood for her to within a mile 
of Bova, and then with the usual and 
simple declaration “ Farewell—St. Jo- 
seph be with you. I am Musolino!” he 
vanished. The only church in a village 
near Cirace needed a new roof. The 
money came one day “ from Musolino.” 
Last November an elderly couple living 
on the Monte Scifa one Sunday night 
gave Musolino hospitality, not knowing 
to whom they were kind. In course of 
the evening they confided to him their 
trouble in regard to the illness of 
their son, for whose proper care they 
needed a small sum—but one impossible 
to such a household. After Musolino 
had gone away at dawn, they found a 
handful of notes, odd silver and copper, 
and with it the line: “Iam sorry. I have 
no more. I will try to send the rest. 
Musolino.” “ The rest” came in a few 
days, the son was operated on and saved. 
And Musolino adores children. He has, 
too, like many children lovers, an imme- 
diate charm for children. One young 
boy, whom he met while in hiding in the 
savage Scifa region, had his clothes care- 
fully repaired by Musolino’s own hands, 
had two goats treated surgically by the 
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outlaw, was taught his letters, and only 
after days of companionship with the 
lonely fugitive, and on his begging Mu- 
solino “to take him with him to his vil- 
lage,” discovered the identity of the 
stranger “who shot so beautifully at a 
mark.” One morning Musolino—who 
wears always a perfectly plain hunting 
suit—was hastily crossing a wood near 
Brancaleone, when he encountered a cer- 
tain rich but niggardly proprietor of the 
vicinity, face to face. The gentleman 
knew the outlaw at once by sight. Shak- 
ing with terror, he laid his purse, contain- 
ing some five thousand lire, his watch, 
and his jewelry down on the grass at the 
feet of the ever dreaded “ brigand.” 
Musolino looked at him for a moment. 
He burst out laughing. Then, very so- 
berly, he said: “ Marchese X: makes 
a mistake. I am still an avenger, not yet 
a robber.” He took up the valuables, 
counted the money, returned everything 
scrupulously, put the Marchese’s watch 
into its owner’s pocket for him, and then 
added five lire to the sum! “ For your 
struggling family, Marchese,” he re- 
marked politely, and was out of sight in 
a moment. Bravo Musolino! : 

When Musolino is ill, hidden like a 
wounded leopard, the carabineers may 
never know of it. But the peasants for 
miles around know; and he is cared for 
devotedly. Goatherds will carry him on 
their backs for leagues, if he is wounded 
and danger nears. With perfect fearless- 
ness peasant girls of blameless character, 
yes, and the married women of the vil- 
_ lages, will visit him in his lonely retreat, 
nurse him, or act as his spies and guides 
and cooks and helpers in general. Yet, 
however kind to womankind, Musolino is 
no woman-worshipper to-day ; in fact, he 
is said to belong to the mystic fraternity 
of the Vranidi. Musolino has never in- 
sulted a woman or terrified a child. He 
has two books that he carries about with 
him; one is a certain little “book of 
piety,” some poor trifle given him by his 
dead fiancée. The other is the “ Inferno” 
section of Dante’s “ Divina Commedia.” 
Does he ever have other men with him, 
as actual associates in his struggle 
against capture? Yes—now and then. 
But he prefers solitude, and besides all 
Calabria is his friend, and he need never 
lack for company, save when in real 
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flight, when every embarrassment must 
be cast away. 

I have not given anecdotes here of his 
thousand and one hairbreadth escapes, of 
his endurance of fatigues almost super- 
human, of his incessant adventures as the 
soldiery from Reggio have invaded his 
mountain retreats, laid ambushes in his 
caves, hunted him day and night. That 
department of Musolino’s biography 
would fill a book! I have merely 
sketched the singular and romantic per- 
sonal character of this Calabrese Ishmael. 
And, allowing for all the illusive, soften- 
ing and shimmer of the hues which it 
takes—like the fierce and cruel and 
gloomy ridges of the Aspromonte hills— 
one cannot but see in Giuseppe Musolino 
a figure of no vague courage, of desper- 
ate, self-depending effort, and of excep- 
tionally romantic dignity—if not nobil- 
ity. One realizes how the sick young 
carbineer, who spent a night with Muso- 
lino in a rude shelter last month, not 
knowing that the very man whom his fel- 
lows were seeking was his host, when he 
found next morning that Musolino had 
befriended him (Musolino’s own con- 
fession revealing it), fired his rifle into 
the air, threw his arms about the outlaw 
and exclaimed, “I will kill myself before 
I will ever aim at you.” There is such a 
thing as being an assassin—an avenger— 
and yet having that key to the human 
heart that is nature‘s divinist gift to any 
man! 

Will Musolino be captured? Will the 
unequal battle inevitably end in his de- 
feat? The struggle of one man against 
an army, so to say, is not so unequal as it 
would be were not the pathless cliffs and 
ravines of Calabria the scene of it, and 
a whole population leagued to hide the 
offender. Still it is one man against pla- 
toons of soldiers, hunting him down. 
Spies have been suborned and Musolino 
has often been betrayed. But it must be 
confessed that there is plenty of chance 
for Giuseppe Musolino to escape the 
hunt and die in his bed of old age—with- 
out further aid from Saint Joseph. The 
troopers have been marching up hill and 
down dale for a year and more, “ discov- 
ering ” Musolino’s freshest hiding-place, 
almost finding his couch of leaves or 
straw warm; but somehow the troopers 
always are just a few hours too late. In 
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fact in the instances of some squads, their 
ill-luck and stupidity are so pecu- 
liar that one suspects that—but I 
do not dare more than to insinuate 
that Italian gendarmeria conduct their 
pursuit as do stage soldiers in melo- 
dramas, who exclaim in anguish, “ Ha! 
We have lost the miscreant again!” 
while carefully looking away from where 
the miscreant stands behind a lighted 
street lamp. At any rate, the pursuit of 
Musolino still in full cry in Calabria at 
Gerite is the joy of those who scornfully 
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expose after bitter study the problems 
of national and military characteristics in 
Southern Italy. The chase seems, at this 
writing, like futility in the abstract, and 
the more fuss the less success. Consid- 
ering Musolino’s provocation (however 
bloodily avenged by him), his bravery, 
endurance, the romance of it all, and the 
fire of the passionate human heart that 
burns through the story, one cannot help 
wishing this unsanctified “ protégé of 
Saint Joseph” free foot, free field and 
escape or amnesty. 
RaGeE10 pi CALABRIA 


Parties and Dinner-Parties in England 
By Justin McCarthy 


POLITICAL dinner-party in Eng- 
land is not usually regarded as 
an extraordinary demonstration. 

Such events occur as a matter of course 
many times during every London season, 
and pass off without exciting any pro- 
found public interest. But a_ political 
dinner-party just now is an event of mo- 
mentous importance, and has been the 
talk of the town for many weeks past. 
The political dinner-party which I am 
now considering is, of course, the enter- 
tainment to be given to Mr. Asquith by 
some admiring members of the English 
Liberal Party. 

A dinner-party, to be sure, has often 
been described as an event of thrilling sig- 
nificance both in history and in fable. I 
am one of those who can remember the 
politicai entertainment announced in 
Paris during the earlier days of 1848, the 
bare announcement of which led to a rev- 
olution in France and the dethronement 
of a King. This was the entertainment 
which the Opposition Deputies an- 
nounced to be held in Paris in February, 
.1848, and which was condemned by the 
Government of Louis Philippe. The proc- 
lamation of the Government prohibit- 
ing the demonstration contained some 
words which have a curious applica- 
tion to the present condition of af- 
fairs in the English Liberal Party. 
The proclamation declared that by the 


announcement of such a dinner-party “a 
Government is raised in opposition to the 
real Government,” and that “in conse- 
quence the banquet must not take place.” 
The recognized leaders of the English 
Liberal Party appear to have regarded 
the complimentary banquet to Mr. As- 
quith in much the same light, and to have 
considered it as an act of rebellion against 
the constituted authorities of the party. 
Let us consider the meaning of the 
demonstration which has led the Liberal 
leader's to regard it as so serious a busi- 
ness. Mr. Asquith is a conspicuous mem- 
ber of the Liberal Party, and has held of-_ 
fice more than once in a Liberal Govern- 
ment. Mr. Asquith is a leading member 
of the English bar, and one of the ablest 
debaters in the House of Commons. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman is _ the 
elected leader of the Liberal Party. That 
party, however, has come into serious di- 
vision on the conduct of the war in South 
Africa as well as on the whole policy of 
the war, and Mr. Asquith is one of those 
Liberals who lean toward the policy of 
what we call Imperialism when we desire 
to speak politely and jingoism when we 
do not care to measure our expressions. 
Mr. Asquith lately took an opportunity 
of expressing his difference from the 
leaders of the party on certain questions 
connected with the conduct of the war, 
and he expressed his opinion very em- 
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phatically in a speech which he delivered 
at a public meeting. Some of his Lib- 
eral admirers thereupon thought it well 
to demonstrate their approval of his 
speech by inviting him to a public dinner, 

Now it must be owned that even the 
calmest observer would have to regard 
the announcement of such a demonstra- 
tion as an open repudiation of the course 
pursued by the Liberal leader. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his friends 
naturally regarded the proposed entertain- 
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ment in that light and expressed a strong 
desire that the banquet should be given 
up. To this course Mr. Asquith and his 


friends declined to accede. A meeting 
of the whole Liberal Party was, there- 
fore, held at the Reform Club, and there 
Mr. Asquith and his friends expressed 
the fullest confidence in Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman as their leader and 
protested that they had not the slightest 
idea of repudiating his leadership. Mr. 
Asquith and others seem on that occa- 
sion to have imitated the example of the 
quarrelsome medical student described 
in Dickens’s “ Pickwick,” who, after a 
fierce quarrel with a fellow student, an- 
nounced that, on the whole, he rather 
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preferred that student to his own broth- 
er. So far so good; and the outer world 
might have thought that as in the Pick- 
wick story the whole quarrel was made 
up. Mr. Asquith and his friends, how- 
ever, still refused to give up their dinner 
or to put it off to some more seemly oc- 
casion, and therefore the whole contro- 
versy remains very much as it was before 
any attempt at reconciliation had been 
made. Now as the motive for the enter- 
tainment was to pay a tribute of honor to 
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Mr. Asquith for his speech in denuncia- 
tion of his leader’s policy, and as that 
was indeed the only apparent motive for 
such a demonstration, we can hardly won- 
der that the majority of the English Lib- 
erals still regard the dinner-party as an 
overt act of rebellion against the Liberal 
leader. Thus, therefore, we have the 
whole meaning of the controversy set 
clearly before us. 

Perhaps it might have been a wiser 
course on the part of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and his friends not to 
take quite so much notice of the proposed 
entertainment and to let it go its way and 
be the talk of the town for a sea_on. Mr. 
Asquith is as I have already said a very 
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able and rising man, but I do not suppose 
anybody ever thought of him as a likely 
leader for a really united Liberal Party. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is a 
strong man, all the stronger because he is 
a man of quiet demeanor, and is gifted 
with a very happy sense of humor. He 
is not by any means a heaven-born leader 
of a great party, but heaven-born lead- 
ers of political parties do not seem to be 
visiting the earth here in England just at 
present, and in the absence of a Glad- 
stone or a Bright he might fairly be re- 
garded as acceptable for his high posi- 
tion. He is certainly not by any means 
what I should regard as a man of strong 
and advanced Liberal policy, and there is 
very little of the genuine Radical about 
him. He is not an ambitious man, and 
indeed his political and social position 
might appear to absolve him from any 
suspicion of keen personal ambition in 
seeking just at present a leader’s place in 
our somewhat nerveless and ineffective 
Liberal Opposition. Mr. Asquith is be- 
lieved tc be an ambitious man who may 
possibly have found little to gratify him 
in the position and prospects of the party 
to which he nominally belongs. It would 
not be very surprising if a man of such 
ability and with a natural desire to win a 
high place in politics should have felt a 
little discouraged by the condition of com- 
parative obscurity and ineffectiveness to 
which the Liberal Opposition has lately 
condemned itself. There is always an 
impression prevailing in the House of 
Commons that a clever and rising lawyer 
is seldom quite willing to devote himself 
absolutely to the service of a party which 
for a long time to come has apparently no 
chance whatever of a return to office and 
to power. Mr. Asquith is at all events 
not quite in accord with the policy of his 
leader on some important questions con- 
nected with the conduct of the war and 
with its final settlement, and he had, of 
course, a perfect right to proclaim his 
differences of opinion in a public speech. 
I should, however, have thought that un- 
der such conditions the best course for a 
man with Mr. Asquith’s opinions to take 
would be to avow his views frankly and 
accept the consequences—in other words, 
to regard himself as no longer pledged to 
follow the leadership which in former 
days he was quite willing to accept. Sir 
William Harcourt retired from the lead- 
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ership of the Liberal Party when he 
found that he could not accept the tame 
and lifeless policy into which it seemed 
willing to subside. Mr. John Morley, as 
we all know, has also been long discon- 
tented with that tame and lifeless pol- 
icy, and except on great occasions when 
he finds that he is called upon to inter- 
fere in debate he has seldom of late ad- 
dressed the House of Commons. But no- 
body has thought of inviting Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt or John Morley to accept 
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a public banquet as a reward for his dif- 
ferences of opinion on this question or 
that with the Liberal leader. If a man 
consents to accept a public banquet as a 
reward for his proclaimed differences of 
opinion with the leader of his party I at 
least cannot see how he is to be regarded 
as a devoted follower of that leader. 
This is the whole question at issue, and 
altho this particular quarrel may be set- 
tled somehow for the time, I fail to un- 
derstand how the public can regard it as 
anything but an open proclamation of the 
fact that the Liberal Party is hopelessly 
divided on certain questions. Every- 
body knows that the Liberal Party is 
thus divided. The Tory Government has 
an immense majority, owing principally 
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to the fact that the recent general elec- 
tion was purposely taken at a time when 
the English public, as a whole, was 
wrought up into passionate and what 
some would call patriotic fervor by the 
policy of the war, and when Mr. Cham- 
berlain and all the jingo newspapers were 
proclaiming that every one who said a 
word in favor of generous dealings with 
the South African Republics must be a 
pro-Boer and an enemy to his country. 
Mr. Asquith is apparently in some sym- 
pathy with the so-called Imperialists, and 
no one can presume to say that his views 
are not perfectly conscientious. But I 
think it would be rather hard to expect 
that the leader and the majority of the 
existing Liberal Party could regard such 
a man as a perfectly suitable comrade in 
the difficult and disheartening part which 
they are compelled by their principles to 
perform. Every one who knows Mr. 
Asquith admires and likes him personal- 
ly, and I for one am not in the least de- 
gree surprised to find that he holds the 
views which he has lately expressed in 
public. I never regarded him as a man 
of the firm and self-sacrificing tempera- 
ment of John Morley, for instance—as 
one who could calmly make up his mind 
that his country had gone wrong on a 
great political question, and put up un- 
dismayed with the popular assumption 
that he must therefore be an unpatriotic 
Englishman. 

Of course, the Liberal Party will re- 
cover in time from its present distracted 
and enfeebled condition. The war must 
come to an end some time, and then the 
Liberals will be free once more to unite 
their action on the great domestic reforms 
which must always divide the Liberal 
Party from the Tories, and then we shall 
see the immemorial battles of Liberal and 
Tory fought out again on the old lines. 
3ut in the meantime Lord Rosebery has 
just published a letter, which is, in fact, 
a sort of manifesto proclaiming to the 
world that he is still, above all things, an 
Imperialist, that he believes it utterly 
impossible for the dividing sections of the 
Liberal Party to act in union on that sub- 
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ject, and that, therefore, he is deter- 
mined to keep absolutely out of political 
life for the present. Now I am not much 
surprised that Lord Rosebery should 
have come to this determination, or that 
having come to it:-he should take this op- 
portunity of announcing his resolve. 
Lord Rosebery is, above all things, an 
Imperialist. He has never been what I 
should call an advanced Radical, and I 
think his resolve to hold himself aloof 
from political life for the present is char- 
acteristic of the man, is consistent with 
his principles and does nothing. but 
credit to his personal character. But the 
letter is an event in itself and marks in 
the most emphatic way the reality of the 
division which exists, and which for some 
time must continue to exist, in the ranks 
of Liberalism. The crisis is just such 
another as that which arose when Mr. 
Gladstone proclaimed his determination 
to adopt the policy of Home Rule, and it 
marks a new era in the history of the 
English Liberal movement. 

The death of W. J. Stillman has 
brought back to my mind a rush of old 
memories and associations. I had not 
seen Mr. Stillman for many years of late. 
and my recollection of him carries me 
back to the days of the Rossettis and 
Ford Madox Brown and the brilliant cir- 
cle of artistic and literary friends which 
once was formed around them. I used 
to meet Stillman at the house of Madox 
Brown, the founder of the famous Pre- 
Raphaelite school, at the house of Wil- 
liam Michael Rossetti, and of others well 
known at the time; houses where Charles 
Algernon Swinburne and many others of 
the same artistic and literary group were 
accustomed to meet in those far-off days. 
Most of the brilliant men and women who 
made up that circle have long since passed 
away, and I at least do not expect to 
mingle ever again in life with such a 
group of friends. Ford Madox Brown’s 
house in Fitzroy Square, London, might 
have been called the center of that re- 
markable companionship with which I 
shall ever associate the name of the gifted 
and versatile W. J. Stillman. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. ” 





The College Woman and Christianity 


By Jane Addams 


FounDER AND Heap Worker or Hutt House 


N American scholar who has been a 
A Christian student of social matters 
for more than thirty years has 
lately said that the test which this gen- 
eration, rightly or wrongly, is applying 
to Christianity is the power of its adapta- 
bility to social problems. If Christianity 
be able to face the social situation with 
moral power and creative energy, then, 
rightly or wrongly, the verdict will be in 
its favor; if it fails to meet this test it 
will suffer, rightly or wrongly, an eclipse 
in favor of a theory, a doctrine, or a so- 
cial life which shall exhibit sufficient 
energy to deal adequately with the social 
situation, and to ease “the social com- 
punctions ” which stir in the hearts of all 
our contemporaries. 

Let us assume the correctness of this 
statement, and ask ourselves what pros- 
pect there is that the college woman, 
avowedly Christian, may be of service in 
the process of making the finer adjust- 
ments of Christianity to social needs. 
What can we reasonably expect her to 
contribute to the task of modifying its 
settled customs and habits, of adapting it 
to the changed demands of the moment, 
and of bringing it to bear as an actual 
force upon human conduct. 

One thing is clearly in favor of the 
college woman, she has presumably been 
taught to observe accurately and to state 
clearly what she sees, to reflect upon the 
data accumulated and to follow out the 
results of her observations and thinking 
to their full conclusion, and we hope that 
she can do this without fear as to what 
the conclusion may be. Certainly we 
have a right to demand more mental in- 
tegrity from the college woman, be she 
Christian or non-Christian. She, with 
her brother students, has doubtless been 
taught that society is susceptible of modi- 
fications, and she may even believe John 
Morley’s statement that “contented ac- 
quiescence in the ordering that has come 
down to us from the past is selfish and 
anti-social, and that all institutions de- 
mand progressive readaptation.” If she 
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has firmly grasped these principles, and 
if in addition she has convictions as to 
the truth of her Christian teaching and 
sufficient training and character to act 
upon the teaching in every crisis, we 
ought to be able to derive much solace 
from the thought that hundreds of Chris- 
tian young women in all our colleges are 
coming to this great task. We are not 
willing to admit that Christianity shows 
a loss of power of adaptation, which is 
the unfailing symptom of decadence, 
and we would be glad to trust this task 
of adaptation to the generosity of youth 
when we have been able to add to youth 
the restraint of a mental training and a 
sense of historic continuity. Many older- 
men and women at this very moment are 
hopefully looking toward the Christian 
young people in the colleges; they long 
to see them begin, and they would wish 
them Godspeed in their delicate and 
glorious task. Unfortunately, we can- 
not yet do this, and in spite of ourselves 
we see great difficulties arising from the 
very condition of college life. For many 
years these young people have been in 
the preparatory school, in the college and 
the university, surrounded by conditions 
which make dead against their power of 
adaptability. The first of these, as I 
have seen and experienced them, is that 
the college woman gets into habits of 
self-preparation. She habitually thinks 
that life is not here and now on the col- 
lege campus, but somewhere outside— 
that after a while she is going to live a 
Christian and earnest life and cope with 
difficult situations, but at present it is her 
duty to get ready for them. She has 
fallen into “the snare of self-prepara- 
tion,’ to borrow a phrase from Tolstoy. 
T recently called on a woman who was 
ninety-two years old, and who apolo- 
gized to me because she was not neigh- 
borly—she said she had always meant to 
be neighborly, but had put it off from 
time to time, altho she hoped that with 
the coming of warm weather this sum- 
mer she might begin. She certainly had 
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never been to a woman’s college, but for 
some reason she had got into the habit 
of postponing what she meant to do until 
she was better prepared, and at the age 
of ninety-two she was still postponing 
her action and comforting herself with 
the promise of future achievement. 

Another temptation to which the col- 
lege woman is constantly subjected is to 
a tendency to make an exception of her- 
self—to think that the college woman is 
different from other women, especially 
from those that work with their hands in 
the ordinary places of life. I once heard 
Father Huntington say that the essence 
of immorality is to make an exception 
of one’s self, and I would like to add that 
to consider one’s self as in any wise un- 
like the rank and file of human life is to 
walk straight toward the pit of self- 
righteousness. Both of these temptations, 
making against adaptability and against 
the perception of the situation, are pecul- 
iar temptations to the college student. 
Certainly twenty years ago, when I was 
a college student myself, these two—a 
sense of getting ready anda sense of 
special privilege—loomed big in our 
minds. The consciousness of being set 
apart leads first of all to the ridiculous 
motive of doing things for the “ sake of 
the example,” which, to my mind, is a 
canker worm at the heart of many of the 
societies organized for Christian young 
people. A church full of people who 
have gone to the church for the sake of 
the example they thus set to their neigh- 
bors is a church full of bored self-righte- 
ousness. A society of young people held 
together, or even partially held together, 
by such a notion, is a society of moral 
prigs, and every genuine person detects 
them as such. Young people with such 
a phrase on their lips, with such a con- 
cept in their minds, can do nothing to- 
ward adapting Christianity to social 
needs, and it is on the whole better that 
they do not try. If this adaptation is 
useful it must be made with vigor and 
power, and it can never be done by a 
self-conscious person. An_ educated 
man, altho he be a self-conscious one, 
may perform certain services for the 
community, but he cannot perform this 
particular service of adaptation. 

A third danger, inherent in college 
life, is that study too long continued 
without independent and virile action 
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tends to produce irresolute and timid 
people. The modern world has come to 
believe that progress comes through 
variation, taking place now and again in 
individuals differing from the type, until 
finally a variation persists and makes a 
distinct modification. It is difficult to see 
how this process can be carried on in so- 
ciety unless each individual who exhib- 
its the variation clearly states his differ- 
ence and is ready to act upon it, to be 
thrown out of his difference if not valu- 
able, to find himself surrounded by an 
unconscious following if his difference is 
genuine. But this variation can never 
be made valuable through an irresolute 
or timid person. The individual who dif- 
fers from the type is always a subject of 
hostility to those who have held to this 
type. If you urge that something else 
be substituted for the Wednesday even- 
ing prayer meeting, for the simple reason 
that people don’t want to come to it and 
that it answers no genuine need, you will 
be surprised by the amount of hostility 
you invoke. You will be amazed at the 
opposition from people who have not 
been attending these meetings them- 
selves, but who think that “the meeting 
should be kept up.” It lies with you to 
make them see that a meeting filled with 
vigor and power might be held on every 
evening of the week—that its character 
might be changed as imperceptibly as the 
new sap within the plant shoves off the 
old sheath. 

In reviewing let us say that the adap- 
tation of Christianity cannot be made 
(1) by self-conscious people, because 
they from the very nature of the case 
can have no. adaptability and because 
self-absorption precludes the power of 
perception—the egoist of every type be- 
comes surrounded as in a shell by his 
own thoughts and ambitions and cannot 
break through; (2) it cannot be done by 
people careful of their reputation and 
influence, because the very situation de- 
mands those who must differ, who must 
expose themselves to criticism and mis- 
understanding, who must, moreover, re- 
ceive this criticism from people high in 
Christian places, because those in high 
places too often lose touch with the real 
world; (3) it cannot be made by people 
who are habituated to an atmosphere of 
preparation, because the process of adap- 
tation must be carried on, not only by 
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quick perception, but by power of prompt 
action ; to see an opportunity for further- 
ing this delicate adjustment, and to de- 
cide “to stay a little” is altogether to 
lose that opportunity; (4) last of all, it 
cannot be done by self-righteous people, 
because they have from the very begin- 
ning been a stumbling block to Christian- 
ity—the only people toward whom the 
gentle Founder allowed himself to be 
severe. 

For the last twelve years I have had 
the opportunity to see many young peo- 
ple in their first year “out of college,” 
and I have also known hundreds of 
young people who have never been to 
college, but who sturdily began to earn 
their own livings when college young 
people were trying to find out how Cesar 
built his bridge across the Rhine. These 
young people exhibit the reverse of these 
qualities which I have mentioned. (1) 
They are not self-conscious—to be one 
of a large family in a tenement full of 
large families is not conducive to 
thoughts of one’s self, or to a life of in- 
ner absorption. And unless they have 
had ability enough to go to a business 
college, to a normal school or to work 
their way to the university, no one has 
ever told them that they were remark- 
able. (2) They are not doing things 
for the sake of example, simply because 
it has not occurred to them that they are 
of sufficient importance to be observed. 
(3) They carry with them no marks of 
having stumbled in the snare of self- 
preparation, and most of them are piti- 
fully unprepared for the tasks of life. 
(4) They are not self-righteous, but act 
most too often from impulse and irra- 
tional motives. Knowing as I do some- 
thing of each of these streams of young 
people, which are found in Chicago and 
every large city, I sometimes stand 
blankly between the two, filled with a 
sort of despair; the units in one stream 
are Hamletized and pauperized, by con- 
stantly getting much and giving little— 
the units in the other are enervated and 
overworked, because they are put to the 
hard grind of life before they are ready 
for it. Personally I believe that the 
adaptation of Christianity, if it is made 
at all by this generation, must be made 
from contributions from both sets of the 
people. Christianity of the twentieth 
century must gather to itself—as did 
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Christianity of the early centuries—both 
the learning of the wise and the virtues 
of the simple. Let us have clear thinking 
by all means, but let us never separate 
it from action, or we have thrown away 
the one clew which Jesus gave his fol- 
lowers, the interdependence of the spirit 
and the world, the doctrine and the will. 

Long ago a brilliant woman came to 
call at Hull House and flatly announced 
that she did not believe in settlements. 
She said that they were all nonsense, 
and that this conviction had come to her 
at the tender age of four. She related 
an experience as follows: She was one 
day playing in her mother’s garden when 
she discovered a large and disagreeable 
toad, which frightened her so badly that 
she hastily ran to the other end of the 
garden. Before she had recovered from 
her first fright she there discovered a 
very small toad which gradually appealed 
to her pity, it seemed so lonesome and 
forlorn by itself. With much fear and 
trembling, borne up only by the desire 
to be good to it, she finally poked the 
little toad into the neighborhood of the 
big toad, when to her horror and sur- 
prise the big toad opened his mouth and 
swallowed the little toad. She said that 
never after that had she believed in dis- 
placing people and putting them into the 
company which they did not seek, and 
into which they did not naturally go. It 
was in vain that I expounded, that the 
little toad might easily represent the 
settlement—a group of insignificant 
young people, only too anxious to be 
swallowed by the larger toad, represent- 
ing a large group of working people— 
that if we could be swallowed and di- 
gested and contribute anything to the 
strength or comeliness of the larger 
group, then, indeed, the settlement would 
be a success. She was skeptical of my 
interpretation, and said so quite clearly. 
But it is a good story and perhaps I may 
be permitted to give it another inter- 
pretation, which, however, may be no 
more successful. Let us say that the 
little toad represents numbers of college 
women, the Intercollegiate Alumnz As- 
sociation, if you please. The association 
has been hopping about in its own end 
of the garden with a certain sense of 
aimlessness and without being very clear 
as to why it was put there. The story 
may show that the usefulness and mean- 
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ing of the association can be realized 
only as its activities are lost in those of 
the rest of the community. 

To give up the consciousness of one’s 
own identity and achievements is per- 
haps the hardest demand which life can 
make upon us, but certainly those who 
call themselves Christian, who are striv- 
ing to be of use in this adaptation of 
Christianity to social needs, should be 
ready to meet this demand. 

In all crises the college woman who 
undertakes this task must cling to the 
Christian training as over against the 
college training. In this new task of 
Christian adjustment she must observe 
accurately without laboratory aids, must 
reflect without the guidance of a pro- 
fessor, and at last act coherently upon 
her observation and conclusion. In col- 
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lege she has grown accustomed to work- 
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ing upon a motive power which had been 
predetermined when’ she resolved in the 
beginning to take the course, but in this 
new task she must be able to constantly 
extract from the situation itself a motive 
power to feed her energy and to give her 
zeal. Jesus alone of all great teachers 
made a masterly combination of method, 
aim and source of motive power. He 
alone taught that out of broken human 
nature continually springs the great 
moral power which perpetually recreates 
the world. The mystic life of the 
common people may at last touch the 
learning of the college woman and fuse 
into one her method and her aim. She 
will then for the first time be equipped 
to devote her powers to the adaptation 
of Christianity to social needs and to ful-. 
fil her obligations. 


Cuicaco, Itt. 


~The Educational Crisis in England’ 


By Cloudesley Brereton 


[Mr. Breretor. is a well-known journalist who has interested himself deeply in the problems of education. He 
has made several special reports on Continental education for the English Education Department. He was the Eng- 
lisk member of the International Jury on Elementary Education and was made vice-president of that body. Heis a 
graduate of Cambridge University and also of the Paris University and is thoroughly conversant with Continental 
affairs. He came to this courtry on the invitation of the National Educational Association to discuss before. them 


the present crisis in English education.—Epiror.] 


HE most casual observer from 
abroad cannot fail to be struck by 
the intense and fervent belief of 

American democracy in its schools, which 
is only to be matched by the fervent belief 
of the schools in American democracy ! 
Such a happy conjunction between the 
two seems fraught with limitless possi- 
bilities.° 

No doubt, in part, some of the im- 
mense and rapid progress in this coun- 
try is due to the fact that you were able 
to begin, so to say, at the beginning, un- 
trammeled by the excessive top-hamper 
with which all countries of an older civ- 
ilization are encumbered. I do not know 
how often in seeing the ease and rapid- 
ity with which you have solved or are 
solving the various educational problems 
which confront you, I have experienced 
a regret that the age of miracles is past 
and that we, in England as a nation, can- 
not be recreated and born again, so that 
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we, too, might start with a blank sheet, 
on which we might erect a brand-new 
systeni of national education. And yeta 
moment’s reflection has always convinced 
me that even the worst and most anti- 
quated of our traditions by which we are 
at times so sore let and hindered are not 
without their uses. In fact, the problem 
is to modify rather than to abolish them. 

You cannot transfer bodily the system 
cf one nation in education to another, be- 
cause national education is the outgrowth 
of national life. And in this, America, 
in making the children of the strangers 
within her gates really American, is a 
typical instance. Yet this does not pre- 
clude the nations from learning from one 
another. Never, in fact, was the need of 
so doing greater than at present. 

Many reforms, social and economic, 
are now necessary in England, and, above 
all, some reform in national education, in 
the sense of unifying educational effort 
at the center and in the locality. At- 
tempts at unity have often been made, 
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They have always failed. Only a histor- 
ical investigation can explain why. 

Such investigation shows England di- 
vided roughly into two schools of 
thought—one laying stress on ethical, and 
the other on intellectual education; each 
of these influences being hampered on 
the one hand by those who disbelieve in 
educating the working classes, and on 
the other by those who distrust the in- 
tervention or assistance of the State. 

The first attempt to establish a na- 
tional system of primary education was 
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made as far back as 1806, by the cele- 


brated Quaker, Mr. Whitehead. He 
sought to concilitate the clerical party, 
but failed to overcome the opposition of 
the obscurantists. But the problem it- 
self became more acute. During the 
Napoleonic war we were passing from 
being a rural to an urban people. The 
industrial revolution was at its hight, the 
slums were growing at an alarming rate, 
our working classes were half starved 
through the high price of corn, and the 
horrors of child labor grew and intensi- 
fied. 

State aid having failed, the philan- 
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thropist stepped into the breach. Robert 
Raikes in 1810 started the Sunday 
schools. The numbers in these schools 
rose rapidly to half a million, but after 
1810 they devoted themselves to the Sun- 
day side of their work. Then the Royal 
Lancastrian Society was founded to ex- 
tend the monitorial system of one Joseph 
Lancaster, a Quaker, and became in due 
course the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. 

The activity of this non-sectarian so- 
ciety naturally awoke the slumbering en- 
ergies of the other party, and a rival so- 
ciety called the National Society was 
started by Churchmen. People looked 
complacently on the rivalry of the two 
societies as a kind of sporting affair, hop- 
ing that the better would win, a spirit, | 
fancy, not altogether unknown in Amer- 
ica. Unfortunately, the two societies did 
not cover anything like the whole ground. 
In 1820 Brougham pointed out that out 
of 12,000 parishes only 5,000 had some 
sort of school at all, and many of those 
were little better than dame schools. 

The year 1832 is memorable as the first 
instance of State aid in the history of na- 
tional education, when a building grant 
of £20,000 was given to the two societies. 
In 1838 a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed, which revealed the educationa! 
nakedness of the land. Once more an at- 
tempt was made to establish a national 
system of education; this time on unde- 
nominational lines. It failed before the 
opposition of the Church. At last a via 
media was found. In 1846 the Govern- 
ment adopted the system of . ubsidizing 
the denominational schools 

During the fifties we see the first be- 
ginnings of the ideas of local tontrol in 
the schools, and the birth of two great 
questions—one whether education should 
be a branch of municipal and local gov- 
ernment, or intrusted to a special ad hoc 
body ; and the other, the still thornier one 
of aiding denominational schools out of 
the rates or local taxes. Meanwhile the 
reforms introduced by Arnold at Rugby 
had extended to other schools and made 
our public schools what they are to-day, 
the nurseries of public spirit and esprit 
de corps. 

The electoral reform of 1868, and the 
sweeping Liberal majorities that fol- 
lowed, tended much to weaken the dis- 
like of the laissez faire radicals to the 
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State, with which they began to identify 
themselves more and more. This opened 
the way for Mr. John Forster and his 
celebrated education bill of 1870. This 
bill was a compromise between denom- 
inational and undenominational ideals. 
It was avowedly meant only to supple- 
ment, not to supplant, voluntary or private 
effort. It gave extension to the principle 
of State subvention for voluntary schools. 
It adopted as a local form of government 
for the schools a specially elected edu- 
cational body, the school board, in place 
of setting education under the then ex- 
isting local authority. In the towns, 
apart from the religious wrangling, the 
school boards have generally done very 
good work. As there is no great popular 
feeling in favor of education in country 
districts, comparable to that in America, 
the country school boards have been 
mainly manned by persons who have got 
themselves elected for the purpose of 
keeping down rates. 

Had the present county unit existed in 
a democratic shape in 1870, we should 
probably not have had an ad hoc body 
chosen to supplement merely primary ed- 
ucation, but the county unit would most 
probably have been adopted to look after 
all forms of education in its area. The 
proof of this assertion lies in the fact that 
the County Council and County Borough 
Council were made the authority for 
technical instruction in 1889. Thus they 
have been brought into direct conflict 
with the school boards in the larger 
towns, which under encouragement from 
the Government have added to the three 
R’s a superstructure of higher grade ed- 
ucation. 

The act of 1870 was a statesmanlike 
compromise between the denominational 
and undenominational parties in the 
sphere of primary education. What we 
need to-day is a second compromise be- 
tween the two schools of thought in the 
sphere of secondary education. In 1896 
an attempt was made to make the county 
the chief local authority for education. It 
failed ; this time largely through the care- 
lessness with which the bill was con- 
ducted in Parliament, and also from the 
jealousy shown by the small non-county 
boroughs toward the counties in which 
they were situated. This year again a 
bill has been presented which proposed 
once more to make the county the para- 
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mount authority. I understand it has 
been withdrawn owing to the exigencies 
of the parliamentary session. 

And yet it seems to me, if we are to 
have educational unity in England, the 
County Council is the only possible au- 
thority we can have for local purposes. 

The central authorities have also been 
partially unified, but the problem to-day 
is to relieve them of much of the burden 
of detail and make them more pedagog- 
ical in spirit. The ideal of the. central 
authority should be a cross between the 
American educational bureau and the 
highly centralized ministry of public in- 
struction in France. 

Such is the present position of Eng- 
lish education and its principal shortcom- 
ings, and in speaking so plainly of our 
failings: I do not wish you to imagine for 
a moment there is little to be said in 
praise of English education. My absten- 
tion was rather intentional, because it 
seemed to me scarcely the place to say it, 
and yet as one reared in the traditions of 
our English public schools who have 
breathed their subtle atmosphere, as 
strong and life giving in its way as that 
of your American schools, who later on, 
as a teacher, have attempted to maintain 
and spread their high soaring and deep 
rooted traditions, I feel it is only fair to- 
night to express in public my eternal 
gratitude toward those public institutions 
which instilled into me, untoward scholar 
that I was, some scanty sense of the high 
ideals of patriotism, of esprit de corps, 
and of serving the State, of noblesse 
oblige, and the non-existence of rights 
unaccompanied by duties, of the virtue of 
self-control, of the spirit of never say 
die, of the belief in fair play, and other 
national qualities we deem belong pre- 
eminently to the Anglo-Saxon race. And 
if I also look on France as a sort of foster 
mother who, taking me late in life, deep- 
ened my ideas of culture and philosophy, 
it is because she gave me thereby a sort 
of intellectuelle anschauung into the #foc 
of English public school life, and helped 
me better to understand myself and my 
great debt to these ancient and religious 
foundations. I might also point with 
pride to the work of the great schooi 
boards like Leeds and London to show 
what thirty years of popular effort have 
done for the working classes, or extol the 
energy of the technical education board 
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for London, who in ten years have lit- 
erally created the present network of 
technical education out of nothing. 

There are two ideas which I would 
wish you to carry away with you. One, 
that a trim and geometrical system of ed- 
ucation is probably impossible in Eng- 
land, not because of the stupidity or in- 
difference of the English people, but be- 
cause of the diversity that exists in the 
national character, and extraordinary 
sensitiveness of the English people to 
fundamentals, about which they rarely 
argue, but which as the suppressed pre- 
mise give weight and direction to their 
arguments. I think no nation feels more 
deeply, or experiences greater difficulty 
in putting its feelings into words. I 
fancy at times it even half consciously 
shrinks from doing so. 

The second is that any satisfactory set- 
tlement of the education question or even 
temporary modus vivendi must recog- 
nize this diversity in the national char- 
acter and give fair play to the various 
sets of opposing tendencies which are not 
always symmetrically ranged under one 
banner or party, yet are ever carrying on 
a perpetual duel in England as prefig- 
ured by the battle between freedom and 
authority, between the spirit of inquiry 
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and that of obedience, between individ- 
ual liberty and State control, between 
private effort and corporate life, between 
the ethical and the intellectual concep- 
tions of education. 

This English duality, which Emerson 
himself has remarked upon, makes us ap- 
pear at times strangely undecided, irres- 
olute, illogical and cross grained, but 
there are moments when, as Pascal says, 
the heart has reasons the head knows not. 

Yet I do not wish to imply that we 
should be forever halting between two 
opinions, and that there are not occasions 
when we must make up our minds to 
take a decided step. No one is more con- 
vinced than myself at the present time 
that we have need of overhauling the ship 
of State, and putting her into a better 
state of repair, making jettison of certain 
of the laissez faire notions with which we 
are encumbered and taking in a fresh 
consignment of State control. I only 
ask you to judge us gently. Our respon- 
sibilities are indeed great, yet I have no 
doubt whatever, once we have truly real- 
ized them, we shall prove fully equal to 
the task. For my part I cannot enter- 
tain the idea that the Anglo-Saxon race, 
whether on this side of the Atlantic or 
the other, can ever go under. 

MeEton ConstaB_k, ENGLAND, 


The Blea and Genesis 


By G. Frederick Wright, D.D., 


Proressor OF THE HARMONY OF SCIENCE AND REVELATION IN OBERLIN COLLEGE 


To THE Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 
AGREE with the editorial in THE 
INDEPENDENT of July 25 in its posi- 
tion that the Noachian deluge can- 

not be correlated with any glacial sub- 
mergence if that event must be fixed as 
late as 5,100 years ago. But I believe 
there may be good reason to question the 
correctness of the chronological infer- 
ences which are generally made from the 
genealogical tables which are given in 
the first chapters of Genesis. And in 
this I am supported by, or rather am fol- 
lowing, the late Professor William 
Henry Green, of Princeton, whose arti- 
cle in THE INDEPENDENT for June 18, 
1891, seems to make it very clear that 
those tables were not given for chrono- 
logical purposes, but to indicate a line 


of descent ; so that, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Green: 

** We may conclude that the Scriptures furnish 
no data for a chronological computation prior 
to the life of Abraham; and that the Mosaic 
records do not fix, and were not intended to 
fix, the precise date either of the Flood or of 
the creation of the world.” 

Justice to the position of the Princeton 
professor upon this point demands that 
he should have at least a chance fairly to 
present his case, and that he should have 
the benefit-of such relief from the charge 
of taking an absurdly untenable position 
as the argument in his case may afford. 

I may be allowed, also, to say that 
twelve years ago, before going far in my 
investigation concerning the evidences of 
the antiquity of man, I went to Prince- 
ton and had a long consultation with 
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Professor Warfield and Professor Green 
upon this subject, and that at that time 
Professor Green referred me to his an- 
swer to Colenso, written thirty years be- 
fore, in which this same position was 
substantially taken; and that a little 
later, at my request, he drew out the 
argument in the most complete form in 
which it has appeared and published it 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1890, 
filling twenty pages of that periodical. 
The decisive points in the argument may 
be briefly stated, and are certainly worthy 
of thoughtful consideration. 

First, The arrangement of the tables 
from Adam to Noah, and from Noah to 
Abraham, in groups of ten, like the ar- 
rangement in Matthew in groups of four- 
teen, indicates that rhetorical or mnemon- 
ic considerations have shaped the state- 
ment of the facts. But it is well known 
that in Matthew the even number is ob- 
tained by omitting three well-known links 
in the line. When in Matt. 1:8 it is said 
that Joram begat Ozias, three individ- 
uals—namely, Ahaziah, Joash and Ama- 
ziah—are omitted, but no one would 
think of attributing this to ignorance 
upon the part of the writer. On the 
other hand, it serves to indicate that 
no chronological use was made of these 
tables. One of the best illustrations of 
this same point is found in I Chron. 26: 
24, where we are told that “ Shebuel, the 
son of Gershom, the son of Moses, was 
ruler of the treasures.” Yet this man was 
in David’s time, several hundred years 
after Moses, and Gershom was the son 
of Moses, while Shebuel was separated 
by many generations from Gershom, 
whose son he is said to be. Here in the 
same breath the word “son” is applied 
to the immediate descendant and to the 
descendant who was separated by twelve 
or fifteen generations. 

Professor Green summed up the ar- 
gument in several comprehensive con- 
clusions from which the following ex- 
tracts are specially pertinent : 

“Tf, therefore, any really trustworthy data 
can be gathered from any source whatever, 
from any realm of scientific or antiquarian re- 
search, which can be brought into comparison 
with these genealogies for the sake of deter- 
mining the question whether they have noted 
every link in the chain of descent, or whether, 
as in other manifest instances, links have been 


omitted, such data should be welcomed and 
the comparison fearlessly made. Science 
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would simply perform the office, in this in- 
stance, which information gathered from other 
parts of Scripture .is unhesitatingly allowed to 
do in regard to those genealogies previously 
examined.” 

“The notion of basing a chronological com- 
putation upon these genealogies is a funda- 
mental mistake. It is putting them to a pur- 
pose they were not designed to subserve, and 
to which from the method of their construc- 
tion they are not adapted. When it is said, for 
example, that ‘Enosh lived ninety years 
and begat Kenan,’ the well-established usage 
of the word ‘begat’ makes this statement 
equally true and equally accordant with 
analogy, whether Kenan was an immediate or 
a remote descendant of Enosh; whether Kenan 
was himself born when Enosh was ninety years 
of age, or one was born from whom Kenan 
sprang. These genealogies may yield us the 
minimum length of time that it is possible for 
us to accept for the period that they cover; 
but they can make no account of the duration 
represented by the names that have been 
dropped from the register, as needless for the 
author’s particular purpose.” 

“The structure of the genealogies in Gen. 
v. and xi. also favors the belief that they do 
not register all the names in these respective 
lines of descent. Their regularity seems to 
indicate intentional arrangement. Each 
genealogy includes ten names, Noah being the 
tenth from Adam, and Terah the tenth from 
Noah. And each ends with a father having 
three sons, as is likewise the case with the 
Cainite genealogy (iv. 17-22). The Sethite 
genealogy (chap. v.) culminates in its seventh 
member, Enoch, who ‘ walked with God, and 
he was not, for God took him.’ The Cainite 
genealogy also culminates in its seventh mem- 
ber, Lamech, with his polygamy, bloody re- 
venge and boastful arrogance. The genealogy 
descending from Shem divides evenly at its 
fifth member, Peleg; and ‘in his days was the 
earth divided.’ Now as the adjustment of the 
genealogy in Matt. i. into three periods of four- 
teen generations each is brought about by drop- 
ping the requisite number of names, it seems 
in the highest degree probable that the sym- 
metry of these primitive genealogies is arti- 
ficial rather than natural. It is much more 
likely that this definite number of names fitting 
into a regular scheme has been selected as 
sufficiently representing the periods to which 
they belong, than that all these striking nu- 
merical coincidences should have happened to 
occur in these successive instances.” 

“The whole impression of the narrative in 
Abraham’s days is that the Flood was an event 
long since past, and that the actors in it had 
passed away ages before. And yet if a chron- 
ology is to be constructed out of this gene- 
alogy, Noah was for fifty-eight years the con- 
temporary of Abraham, and Shem actually 
survived him thirty-five years, provided xi. 26 
is to be taken in its natural sense, that Abra- 
ham was born in Teranh’s_ seventieth year. 
This conclusion is well-nigh incredible. The 
calculation which leads to such a result must 
proceed upon a wrong assumption.” 

OBERLIN, Ono. 
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How a Reporter Faced Danger in Disguise 


By Major George Forrester Williams 


AvutuHor oF “* BuLLET AND SHELL,’’ ‘** THE MemoriAL War Book,” ** How I Became a Scout,” Etc., Erc. 


[Major Williams was born on the Rock of Gibraltar March 21, 1840, and came of fighting stock. His father was 
an officer in the British army; his grandfather was the famous Sir Thomas Stephen Williams, knighted for ‘* two 
lives,’’ on account of distinguished services in India. The Major’s boyhood was spent in the East and West Indies 
and on the gold coast of Africa. Drifting to Canada, he learned the trade of printer and at the age of nineteen be- 
came a New York reporter. When the Civil War broke out he enlisted at once asa private and rose rapidly to the 
rank of captain and brevet major. He was in the battles of Big Bethel, Hanover Courthouse, Squirrel Bridge, 
Gaines’s Mills, Cold Harbor, Malvern Hill, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Mine Run and 
The Wilderness, Taken prisoner at the last engagement, he escaped from the Confederate lines and was mustered 
out on account of wounds, But he re-entered the field in 1864 as a war correspondent for 7he New York Times and 
was present at a great many of the important closing scenes of the Rebellion. During the Franco-Mexican war he 
served on the staff of President Juarez as a colonel and saw the execution of Maximilian. Then he entered the serv- 
ice of Guatemala and subsequently became a brigadier-general in the Peruvian army. Returning to journalism, he 
became successively and successfully managing editor of Zhe Times, The Herald and The Advertiser, besides hold- 


ing other positions on 7ke World, Journal, Star and Recorder. We expect to print several more stories trom Mr. 


Williams‘s ** sword and pen” reminiscences.—EpiTor.] 


HE young and untried Republican 
Party having, in 1861, selected, at 
its convention in Chicago, Abra- 

ham Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin as its 
candidates in the Presidential campaign, 
the Democratic Party became hope- 
lessly divided and disorganized by 
sectional pride and prejudice, the result 
being two national conventions. The 
Southern wing of the Democracy met at 
Charleston and nominated Bell and Ev- 
erett; the Northern wing assembled in 
Baltimore and named Douglas and Breck- 
inridge. This wide and serious split in 
the ranks of the hitherto dominant polit- 
ical party in the country made the elec- 
tion of Lincoln a foregone conclusion. 

Even as early as August and before the 
serious work of the campaign had begun, 
the newspapers published in the South 
were breathing defiance ; loudly asserting 
their right of Secession, should the 
‘ railsplitter” be successful in reaching 
the Presidency. There were also preg- 
nant hints that a recourse to arms might 
be necessary for the establishment of a 
new confederacy, recognizing and per- 
petuating slavery. But, undisguised as 
were these utterances, they were not 
taken seriously by the people of the 
Northern and Western States, for they 
could not believe that armed revolt would 
be attempted. Yet many intelligent men 
saw clouds of war looming up in the po- 
litical horizon. 

So, one hot afternoon, Mr. Henry J. 
Raymond, the founder and editor of the 
New York Times, called me into his 
room. After going rapidly, but clearly, 
over the political situation as it then ex- 
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isted, Mr. Raymond directed my atten- 
tion to several editorial articles he had 
clipped from Charleston, Savannah and 
Atlanta newspapers, all of which were 
couched in violent language and covertly 
hinted that the people of the South were 
even then actively preparing for war. 

“Tt is these hints of military prepara- 
tion that have attracted my attention,” 
remarked Mr. Raymond. “ We may dis- 
miss the fierce political diatribes these ar- 
ticles contain, but the possibility that se- 
cret steps are on foot for military or- 
ganization among the people of the South 
must be looked upon as a danger to the 
Republic. I have endeavored to learn 
the precise facts from our correspond- 
ents in the South, but so far they have 
failed to respond, one way or the other.” 

“What do you propose to do?” I 
asked, knowing very well that Mr. Ray- 
mond’s conversation was leading up to 
some sort of proposition. 

“Well, you see, Mr. Williams, if it is 
really true that the people of the South 
have already gone so far as to organize 
military commands in the leading cities, 
there must be some visible indication of 
their existence or presence. The dis- 
covery that companies, battalions or regi- 
ments have been formed and are drilling 
so far in advance of the day of election 
would be a distinct stroke of newspaper 
enterprise and that is what I am aiming 
=. 

“ And you want me to make a tour of 
these States and write letters telling what 
I see or discover?” 

“Yes.” 

* All right. When am I to start?” 











“I do not doubt your readiness, Mr. 
Williams, else I would not have sum- 
moned you. But it is quite evident that 
you do not fully appreciate the difficul- 
ties and dangers attending such a trip.” 

“There may be difficulty, but I do not 
see any danger.” 

“You do not understand the bitter feel- 
ing that evidently exists in the South. A 
correspondent from a New York news- 
paper will be viewed with suspicion and 
probably be exposed to considerable per- 
sonal annoyance. Besides that, he would 
find it almost impossible to discover mil- 
itary preparations.” 

“Then how do you intend to get the 
desired information? ”’ 

“ By sending our correspondent clev- 
erly disguised.” 

“ But how?” I asked, beginning to be 
very keenly interested. 

“You are young and I know you to be 
something of a mimic. I believe you can 
personate a young Englishman, and, by 
pretending ignorance of the precise con- 
aition of our political affairs, be able to 
pass through the South unsuspected.” 

To my surprise Mr. Raymond pro- 
ceeded to unfold his plan. It included 
the procurement in London, England, of 
a complete outfit from top to toe, which 
was to be sent to Port-au-Prince, where 
I was to go and assume the tourist char- 
acter assigned me. In due time I ar- 
rived in New Providence, and took pos- 
session of my London wardrobe that was 
awaiting me, the leathern portmanteau 
in which it had been packed aiding the 
deception. 

Taking passage on the steamer that 
touched at Galveston, and adopting an 
assumed name I landed on United States 
territory, and stopped for a couple of 
days in the Island City. On the instant 
I discovered that the people were intense- 
ly excited and talking freely of with- 
drawing from the Union and setting up 
a new Republic; but the Galveston folks 
had not yet begun any military prepara- 
tions. In New Orleans, my next stop- 
ping place, quiet recruiting was going 
forward under the disguise of campaign 
clubs, the members being drilled every 
afternoon to learn the manual of arms 
and the school of the company. Here I 
saw for the first time a slave auction 
sale, in Canal street, not far from the 
Clay statue, where parents and children 
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were nonchalantly separated as if they 
were cattle. At Memphis, Nashville, 
Mobile, Atlanta, Charleston and Savan- 
nah these preparations were visible on a 
more extended scale; in fact, the further 
I went the more evident it became that 
the people of the entire South were in 
deadly earnest in adopting secession as 
an escape from the political dilemma in 
which they found themselves. 

I naturally met with adventures, and 
was frequently amused by the so-called 
information given me by humorously-in- 
clined young men of my own age. Be- 
ing rather successful in aping the ver- 
nacular and apparent insular impudence 
so often displayed by Englishmen when 
visiting America for the first time, I was 
never weary of asking questions calcu- 
lated to betray an ignorance of existing 
events and idioms in the United States. 
I invariably persisted in demanding why 
my Southern acquaintances called Lin- 
coln a “ railsplitter,” and in Macon, Ga., 
was one day taken out to a beautiful 
plantation a few miles from the city 
where two negroes cut up a tree and 
split it into fence-rails for my delecta- 
tion and education. When they talked 
of “ Yankees,” “ Northern hirelings,” or 
“ Doughfaces,” in alluding to the people 
of the West and North, I always asked 
the meaning of these epithets, being con- 
siderably astonished at the manifest igno- 
rance displayed by these youthful fire- 
eaters concerning the men they were fated 
afterward to meet on many a bloody bat- 
tlefield. 

Giving full rein to their imagination 
and inherent bounce, these chance ac- 
quaintances would coolly tell me over our 
fraternal “ brandy smashes ” and “ mint 
juleps ” that the Northern men had be- 
come so debased by factory life, it was 
impossible they could be made into sol- 
diers; and that the capitalists in the 
“Free” States were too timid and too 
fond of their money to risk a war which 
must be disastrous to them. All sorts 
of extraordinary yarns were spun until I 
grew weary of their repetition. 

In the cities of Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Georgia I was never sus- 
pected. It was only when I reached 
Charleston, S. C., the hotbed of Seces- 
sionism, that danger appeared. Here I 
was very closely questioned, and it was 
only owing to the fact that I was able to 
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mention many well-known men I had 
previously met in my journey through 
the South that I escaped detection. 

One night I had visited a theater with 
some ycung men, and we entered a bar 
room for the inevitable brandy smash. 
At one end of the long counter, behind 
which three men were dispensing liquors 
in various forms, stood a tall, cadaverous- 
looking man. He was half drunk and 
quarrelsome. Jor some reason he began 
to suspect me, and remarked as he tossed 
down his five fingers of whisky that he 
did not believe I was an Englishman, but 
a dashed Lincoln spy. 

Fortunately, having a few sovereigns 
in my pocket, I threw one down in pay- 
ment of my order. The doubter reached 
over and seized the glittering coin. 

“ That’s British, anyhow,” he exclaim- 
er. “ Have you any more of them?” 

“ Enough to pay for another round of 
drinks,” I replied, giving the necessary 
order and tossing down another sove- 
reign. Taking the first opportunity I 
left the bar room and departed the next 
day. I realized that the first breath of 
suspicion was dangerous. 

During my trip I had, of course, writ- 
ten several letters for Mr. Raymond, 


some of which he printed, reserving the 
others for data on which to base his ring- 


ing editorials. Each letter went piece- 
meal to several private friends who for- 
warded the enclosures to the Times of- 
fice. Dates were purposely mixed and 
fictitious names used, whenever possible. 
The greatest difficulty was the posting of 
my missives, it being accomplished at 
night at the main offices. 

Scarcely had some of my letters begun 
appearing in the Times when Southern 
newspapers alluded to them, at first sar- 
castically, then vengefully. It was freely 
asserted that, if the identity of the corre- 
spondent were detected, he might make 
an unpleasant acquaintance with Judge 
Lynch. Finally I decided that matters 
were getting too warm for comfort, and 
so started for Richmond and registered 
under my nom de plume at the Spotts- 
wood House. I had scarcely signed the 
book when I noticed that the clerk at the 
desk was secretly scrutinizing me. Walk- 
ing into the street I was going toward 
the railroad depot, when a man whose 
face T never saw rapidly passed me. 
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“Don’t notice me, sir!” said he, hur- 
riedly, over his shoulder. ‘“ I’m a Union 
man. You are suspected of being a 
Yankee newspaper correspondent. Get 
out of town as quick as you can.” 

As he disappeared I proceeded to the 
railroad platform and boarded an East- 
bound train on the point of starting. 
Tickets were usually sold by conductors 
on the trains in those days: so I had 
time to decide how to act. On the ap- 
pearance of the conductor I paid for a 
ticket to Culpeper, and when the train 
stopped I quietly walked up the princi- 
pal street and entering a restaurant or- 
dered scme fried chicken and coffee. My 
meal finished I strolled back to the sta- 
tion, and was lucky in finding another 
train for Washington on the eve of de- 
parture. 

I subsequently discovered that my 
flight from Richmond had been noticed 
and the first train was carefully searched 
at Warrenton Junction, but no heed was 
paid to the second train, in which I trav- 
eled. Tho I was told that I had prob- 
ably escaped from lynchers, I have never 
believed that my neck was in any danger ; 
but it must be confessed that I felt much 
safer in Washington than in the capital 
city of Virginia. 

Of course, I lost my English outfit ; but 
when the martyr President entered Rich- 
mond in 1865, I went with him and en- 
tered the Spottswood House. To my 
surprise the same old clerk was on duty 
at the desk. 

“Do you remember a Yankee corre- 
spondent disappearing from here in 1861, 
leaving his baggage behind him?” I 
asked, after some conversation. 

“Indeed I do,” was the response. 
“The boys were hot after him, and I 
reckon they’d have swung him up had 
they caught the fellow.” 

“What became of his portmanteau?” 

“Well, you see, when supplies ran 
short here, during the war, I broke his 
trunk open and wore out all of his shirts.” 

“ Have you the old portmanteau still?” 

“No, indeed. It was cut up for wash- 
ers for the artillery wheels long ago.” 

“ Tt belonged to me.” 

“The d ” 

“No, just me, war correspondent of 
the New York Times.” 

New York City. 
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The Study of Insects * 


THE appearance of popular text books 
in natural history indicates not only a 
growing interest, but a well seated de- 
mand for help to the intelligent study 
of animals and their ways. This is a 
wholesome sign of the times, for only 
good can come to our young folk by get- 
ting nearer to the heart of nature. Pro- 
fessor Comstock’s Insect Life (edition 
in colors) is intended to open the way to 
a systematic knowledge of the most nu- 
merous living creatures known to men, 
and the most available for study. It is 
constructed with a special view to class 
work. The several chapters are subdi- 
vided into lessons of suitable length for 
daily study; and these again into sec- 
tions containing directions, questions and 
suggestions. The lessons include prac- 
tical work in observing, collecting, 
mounting and preparing specimens. 

The plan of the book appears well 
adapted to interest and help a beginner 
in entomology. The first lessons take 
up structure, the locust or grasshopper 
being taken as the representative insect. 
Lessons follow in the habits of typical 
insects; and a chapter on classification 
and relations introduces the student to 
the more difficult task of systematically 
placing his collections. A valuable fea- 
ture of the book is that part which con- 
siders insects according to their general 
habitat. Thus one who wishes to ob- 
serve afield is able to look intelligently 
for the insect representatives of ‘“ Pond 
Life,” “ Brook Life,” ‘‘ Forest Life,” 
etc., as the several chapters are arranged. 
The plan involves some repetition, but 
the student will be none the worse for 
that; and he will have the delightful ex- 
hilaration of frequent surprises that shall 
again and again recur as he falls upon 
the open and the barely occult wealth of 
natural life which lies along familar way- 
side walks, and is revealed to the “ see- 
ing eye.” 





*Insect Lire. An Introduction to Nature Study. Sy 
John Henry Comstock, Professor of Entomology in Cornell 


University New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Morus AND BuTTERFLIES. ty Mary C. Dickerson, 


Boston; Ginn & Co. 


It would have been impracticable in 
such a book to treat fully all the orders 
of insects. But one is inclined to think 
that Professor Comstock might have 
treated the orders more equally. In this 
respect the promise of the title is hardly 
fulfilled in the text. The days of the 
encyclopedist among naturalists is gone, 
and the modern entomologist must be a 
specialist. But the author’s wide ex- 
perience might have enabled him to give 
a fairer proportion of space to so widely 
distributed and well known an order as 
the Hymenoptera, which includes bees, 
ants and wasps. In their close relations 
to men, and in the deep interest with 
which they have always been regarded, 
especially because of the suggestive an- 
alogies with human society in the hab- 
its of the social hymenoptera, these 
creatures might well have been given: 
more attention. ‘The ants, for example, 
have short shrift ; and the space assigned 
them is inadequately used. The author 
begins his remarks thereupon with the 
sentence, “ The most abundant of all 
roadside insects are the ants.” Yet the 
student is given no clew to their class- 
ification, by which he could identify 
even the most common species. One 
notes, by the way, that in the seven pages 
on emmet habits reference is twice 
made to the admirable studies of Sir 
John Lubbock—(whose honored name 
has now lapsed into “ Lord Avebury ”) 
—but not a hint appears of the well- 
known work done by American and other 
myrmecologists. The book is sufficient- 
ly indexed; the illustrations are numer- 
ous, and, for the most part, excellent, 
many of them by the skillful hands of 
Mrs. Comstock. Some of them are vet- 
erans already overused, and a few, as 
the full-page cuts of “a brook” and “a 
forest aisle,” savor strongly of “ pad- 
ding.” The publishers’ work is praise- 
worthy, and they have made a clean- 
faced, legible book. The introduction 
of poetical references to insects and their 
habits, by both Professor Comstock and 
Miss Dickerson, needs no apology. It 
is a part of the teacher’s duty to awaken 
interest and to hold attention; and to 
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this end an appeal to imagination and 
taste is lawful because it is apt to be ef- 
fective. At least, it comes within the 
scope of “a scientific use of the imagina- 
tion.” The poets’ visions of nature have 
not been purely fanciful. Our singers 
have been true seers; and the naturalist 
who is familiar with the works of fa- 
mous poets knows how close and clear 
and accurate has been their insight of the 
natural world. 

Miss Dickerson’s book on Moths and 
Butterflies falls into the same category 
as Professor Comstock’s. But it is quite 
different in plan and structure. It has 
to do with a specialty, being limited to 
the Lepidoptera. It is more elementary ; 
it is untechnical in its treatment; it deals 
chiefly with external forms and habits, 
altho the few illustrations of structure 
are effective. It savors more of the field 
than of the laboratory and class-room. 
Its two hundred illustrations are fresh, 
and most of them have been made from 
photographs from life. Nothing has 
been published better adapted to intro- 
duce the tyro to the wonderful life of 
butterflies and moths than this admirable 
book. It adds to the beauty, but also to 
the disadvantage in using the volume, 
that the half-tone cuts have required a 
paper which makes it so heavy in the 
hand as to be inconvenient. Otherwise 
the publisher’s work is most satisfactory. 
There is one decided defect which the 
author should correct in following edi- 
tions. The technical names of the in- 
sects are given in footnotes, but the stu- 
dent is left to find out which one of the 
two or even three alternate names thus 
printed is the correct one. Scientific 
names are necessarily being  recon- 
structed as new forms are discovered 
which establish new relations and require 
readjustment of genera and shifting of 
species. This process of nomenclatural 
moulting is sufficiently perplexing to the 
expert; how shall the novice deal with 
it? Our author has left some of the 
“moults ” in her footnotes, but unfor- 
tunately has failed to distinguish the 
fresh from the cast off names. Thus the 
Monarch. butterfly (milkweed caterpil- 
lar) is “ Dan’a-is archip’pus or A-no’si-a 
plex-ip'pus.” But which? If we infer 
that the first named title is the accepted 
one (as would be natural), we seem to 
err, for Comstock gives the last. If, 
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then, we conclude that the second name 
is the correct one, and turn to the Black 
Swallowtail (p. 39), known as “ Papilio 
aste’rias or Papilio polyx’enes,” we again 
err, for Comstock classifies the insect as 
Papilio polyxenes! In such an elemen- 
tary work it would have been better to 
give every insect its present accepted 
name and leave synonyma to the scien- 
tific bibliologists. 


Loti's Story of a Child* 


Tus volume, which may be appro- 
priately termed a symphony of child- 
hood, is dedicated “To Her Majesty, 
Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania,” and was 
written at her suggestion. 

When translated into English the im- 
modesty of French thought stands rude- 
ly revealed, a fault due in a measure to 
the morbid intensity and sensual quality 
of the Gallic imagination, and greatly 
magnified by the harsh frankness of 
English words, so that with Anglo- 
Saxons, at least, French literature in gen- 
eral has a well deserved reputation for 
indecency. But this story, which is a 
translation from the French of Pierre 
Loti, is a notable exception. It portrays 
not merely the faint reserve of a foreign 
mind, but there are sentences, little words 
even, in it, that drop like plummets into 
the tranquil depth of a sad and austerely 
beautiful nature. For after all the book 
reveals more of the man than it does of 
the child; and it comes to us in the form 
of an interpretation rather than an ac- 
curate rendering in English of the au- 
thor’s illusive ideas. 

“ Autobiographies written later in life 
cannot give us the absolute truth of child- 
hood.” The discriminating mind of the 
man colors and even distorts the illu- 
sions of that earlier period. He cannot 
divest himself of the intervening years. 
We behold the child, as he was, high up 
under the eaves of heaven, but only 
through the saddened eyes of a man. 
And for this reason the book will be no 
especial contribution to the science of 
child life. At best, it is a faithful effort 
to recall and express the lost charm and 
simplicity of childhood, a difficult task 
even for a man of extraordinary genius. 
The result is an exquisite rendering of 


*Tue Story or a Cuitp. By Pierre Loti Trans- 
— by Caroline F. Smith. Boston: C, C. Birchard & 
10, ' 
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beautiful dreams and fancies; for it will 
be observed that children rarely separate 
accurately facts from fancies, but do 
often convert the most prosaic truths into 
freaks of fresh imagination, and these 
are not too minutely told with the in- 
cisive words used to express the more 
perfectly defined ideas of a mature mind, 
but vaguely, with a delicate infusion of 
light through the rosy mists of childish 
thoughts. The author seems indeed to 
reach into the thin air of dreams for the 
bright tinsel terminology necessary to 
express these fading impressions of his 
youth. And there is throughout the 
volume a sweet confusion of hopes and 
fears, so innocent, so groundless, yet so 
binding upon the child’s faith in the 
abounding of good that the effect is in- 
variably serious rather than frivolous. 
But, as we have already intimated, it 
is the author who makes the story re- 
inarkable. The average child’s life is 
wonderful, but not often so rich in im- 
pressions. Usually children show more 
of the creature and less of the spirit than 
did the infant Loti. However, one is 
born now and then of whom Nature 
takes no particular notice. An indiscrimi- 


nate little atom of human flesh, smiling 
his way up to intelligent reflection, is all 


that Nature brings to his creation. To 
her he is the rather commonplace peri- 
winkle of aman. But from some source 
beyond the stars the child appears to have 
been supernaturally endowed. ‘There is 
a telepathy between him and the invis- 
ible, a mysterious union in his conscious- 
ness of God and the world, a potential 
reserve which hints of power and a 
quickening of the senses, like a fine ma- 
chine set to work the Master’s will into 
an epic or a song. To this rare class of 
beings belonged the young Loti, whose 
earliest impressions took hold upon the 
shadowy mysteries of life and death. He 
had always his eyes fixed upon some 
void of light or darkness in lively antici- 
pation. All very young children expect 
to behold the invisible, but few have the 
power of illusion developed so nearly to 
the point of actually seeing as in the case 
of Pierre Loti. And the element of pre- 
science by which he projects himself as 
a child into the future sorrows of man- 
hood is so remarkable that many will 
question the existence of such intuitions 
in a young child, Yet Loti expressly 
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affirms the prophetic accuracy of certain 
early impressions. 

But when all is said this is still a book 
of mysteries, to be understood only by 
the elect, by men who have been children 
somewhere in the green land of enchant- 
ment, and who have felt the union in 
their young spirit of life and sunlight, 
or have had dark forebodings at the sight 
of a moth, or the swift shadow of a bird’s 
wing overpassing. These will see them- 
selves fading through the pages of this 
story like brave young phantoms, bound 
for the world at large. But to many 
others, the uninitiated, the volume will 
have no significance. 

The final effect upon the author him- 
self is evidently unhappy. His breadth 
of vision appals the mind and destroys 
that bravado of force so noticeable in 
men who only see within narrow limits 
and project their energies accordingly. 


es 
The Oresteia of A%schylus * 


To those familiar with the original any 
translation of the Oresteia, either in prose 
or verse, must seem but a faint reflex of 
its incomparable splendor, majesty and 
power. But it is much to have succeeded 
in giving even a partial revelation of 
these qualities, and Professor Warr’s 
rendering of the masterpiece of A¢schy- 
lus is, in many ways, satisfying. Taken 
as a whole, it excels, we are inclined to 
think, the translations of Morshead, 
Plumtre, Miss Swanwick and others, 
tho there are particular passages in 
which it falls far short of its predeces- 
sors. In several cases Professor Warr 
has managed to hit on the exact word or 
phrase that conveys in its fullness the 
significance of the Greek, or at least does 
so in as complete a degree as the genius 
of the English language allows. In one 
respect his translation is decidedly su- 
perior to any other with which we are ac- 
quainted; it discriminates character by 
language. The plebeians in the trilogy 
do not declaim in the stately blank verse 
which is the natural vehicle of the sen- 
timents of Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, 
Orestes and Athena. The uncouthness, 
the surly discontent of the watchman, and 
the bluff, hirsute vigor of the herald 

*THE ORESTEIA OF AtscuyLus. Translated and ex- 


plained by George C. W. Warr, M.A. With Illustrations, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00, 
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find expression in appropriately rugged 
phraseology. There is one passage, how- 
ever, in the speech of the watchman to 
which Professor Warr gives an interpre- 
tation very different from that assigned 
to it by previous translators and editors. 
He renders: 
HV KOLULOMEVOC 
oréyae ’Atpewdav ayKotev 
“while here abed 

With Atreus’ hoary housetop, cuddling cold.” 
The accepted and seemingly obvious 

meaning of Kouauevoc ayKviev is “ rest- 

ing on my arms, or elbows,” and it is 
rather difficult to see how the two words 
can mean “ cuddling cold.” 

Professor Warr is at his best in the 
parts essentially dramatic, especially in 
rapid, hurried, vehement dialog, and 
his blank verse is generally virile and 
dignified. Many will, perhaps, prefer the 
renderings of Milman and Fitzgerald in 
the closing scenes of the Agamemnon. 
The following is Professor Warr’s trans- 
lation of the awful words in which Cly- 
temnestra gives vent to her exultation 
when the blood of her murdered husband 
spouted over her garments: 

“And I rejoiced in that dark gory dew, 

As the green corn rejoices, when it swells 

And burgeons in the welkin’s wet embrace.” 

There is nothing about green corn in 
the original. Dean Milman’s version is 
far closer to it, and, we fancy, finer : 

“ Yet not the less rejoiced I, than the flower 
Within the pregnant folds of its sweet cup 
Rejoices in the dropping dews of heaven.” 
The answer of Clytemnestra to the up- 

braidings of the chorus (beginning line 

1461 in the original) seems rather tame 

when contrasted with Fitzgerald’s mag- 

nificent, tho free, version. This is how 

Professor Warr translates it: 

“ Stay thy fretful tongue; invoke not 

Death upon thee. 

Cease thy rant of war and murder, 
Tell me not the Danaan death-roll, 
Nor recount the woes unscaled, 
Wrought by Helen’s naughtiness.” 

In Fitzgerald’s adaptation there is 
something of the sweep and strength of 
7Eschylus, with a savor of Omar Khay- 
yam: 

“Call not on death, old man, that, called or 

no, . 

Comes quick; nor sp-nd your ebbing breath 

on me 


Nor Helena, who but as arrows be 
Shot by the hidden hand behind the bow.” 
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The language of Professor Warr is 
archaic throughout, both in dialog and 
chorus. As the poetry of Aéschylus is it- 
self crowded with archaisms, it was 
natural for his translator to draw from 
the “ well of English undefiled ” of Eliza- 
beth and James. The language of the 
Bible and Shakespeare is much better 
fitted than modern English for the inter- 
pretation of the simple and lofty gran- 
deur of the poet’s conceptions and the in- 
domitable energies of his heroes strug- 
gling in the meshes of fatality. 

But scholarly and idiomatic as Pro- 
fessor Warr’s translation is, he employs 
words here and there which have an un- 
familiar sound, even to the ears of those 
tolerably well acquainted with the Eng- 
lish literature of the sixteenth century. 
The use of such terms as “ hospitage,” 
“warraid,” “covin,” “fang,” in the 
sense of imprison, savors somewhat of 
affectation, besides further obscuring the 
meaning of sentences that are often ob- 
scure enough already. In one passage 
the triumphant Greeks are described as 
breaking their fast in Troy “ with errant 
chance for ballotin.” A reference to the 
original shows the meaning to be that the 
Greeks did not take their meals on this 
occasion in their usual orderly fashion ; 
but we are completely at a loss to under- 
stand the meaning attached to the word 
“ballotin”” by Professor Warr. 

The lyrical portions of the trilogy are 
given partly in verse and partly in modu- 
lated prose. Rhythm is a severer task- 
master than meter, and therefore Pro- 
fessor Warr deserves high praise for the 
artistic deftness and ingenuity he has 
brought to bear on difficulties that must 
have been almost insurmountable. His 
prose versions of the odes have great 
animation, vigor and movement, and the 
material harmony of the words conveys 
admirably the immaterial harmony of the 
ideas intended to be expressed. Where 
he has failed is in his attempt to render 
the first ode in the Eumenides into the 
exact rhythms of the original. To the 
ear of the ordinary reader the lines 
printed as verse will sound very much 
like prose, and afford another proof that 
the meters and rhythms of a Greek ode 
can never be represented adequately in 
English. 

The trilogy is followed by a running 
commentary intended to explain the 
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three dramas in detail. It is very thor- 
ough and helpful—as far as it goes. But 
there are many characteristic and com- 
plex phases of Greek life and thought 
embodied in the Attic drama which are 
left untouched, and which should have 
been elucidated for the instruction of the 
class of readers this translation is pro- 
fessedly designed to benefit. 


as 


Tribulations of a Princess * 


THE humble reviewer, whose family 
coronet is merely a tradition, and whose 
coat-of-arms was long ago scratched out 
by the wildcat claws of a pioneer civiliza- 
tion, approaches this volume, so evident- 
ly written by a lady of quality, with se- 
rious misgivings. And the “ Princess ”’ 
is herself at some disadvantage as an 
autobiographer. - She has the ancestral 
consciousness of the pageant she moves 
in, and naturally manifests her pomp and 
circumstance in order to be true to the 
facts of life. But the mere evidences of 
living in her sphere are too argent and 
golden to sound well in an autobiog- 
raphy. And “tribulations,” masquerad- 
ing under diadems, in purple and fine 
linen, excite interest and curiosity rather 
than compassion. 

As a matter of fact, however, these 
tribulations do not greatly differ in es- 
sence from the average sorrows of wom- 
ankind. The tale rests upon the au- 
thor’s supposition that they will prove in- 
teresting because they are the trials of a 
princess. She makes no attempt to join 
the threads of her narrative together or 
to construct it according to the canons 
of art. It is an autobiography with 
enough left out to confuse the reader and 
make the writer’s identity a matter for 
conjecture. She digresses, when she 
chooses, into the traditions and folk-lore 
of her dear Brittany, introduces a royal 
preface of reflections in every chapter, 
and wings this way and that over the 
whole expanse of Europe, collecting the 
experiences of her eventful life, which 
vary all the way from embassy balls 
and court receptions to the arduous serv- 
ices of a nurse in an army hospital. She 
writes with a charming frankness, which 
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is, however, stibtly impersonal to the 
reader; for she never surmises his point 
of view, being engrossed with her own to 
a degree that would seem egotistical in a 
person of less importance. 

But the steady dignity and courage 
that she shows in overcoming the mor- 
tifications and sorrows of an unhappy 
marriage relation, her wholesome hatred 
for whatever is iniquitous or degrading, 
and particularly the spirited femininity 
of a style which never grows hysterical 
under the strain of her grief, are all so 
admirable that we overlook her royal ec- 
centricity of occasionally leaving the 
verbs out of her sentences. The adjec- 
tives she uses are so incisive and accu- 
rate in meaning that the clinching effect 
of a plebeian verb is scarcely necessary. 
Occasionally, also, she wearies of mere 
words as a mode of expression, and sets 
in a page of music with the notes swing- 
ing to the wiry staves like robins in a 
gale. 

In a romance of this kind, purporting 
to be veracious, interest naturally centers 
upon the mysterious author—a woman 
who gives away all her secrets, discusses 
the salacious fancies of her roué husband 
and the fiendish persecutions of her Rus- 
sian mother with shocking candor, but 
withholds localities and her own name so 
successfully that it is impossible to de- 
termine whether the monarch who made 
love to her and got repulsed for his bold- 
ness was the Czar of all the Russias, or 
only that man of cosmopolitan fancies, 
the old Imperator of Austria. 

She shows neither levity nor humor, 
and there is scarcely the vulgar twinkle 
of a smile throughout the volume. The 
wit she has is shrewd and serious; and 
perhaps the one point where she ap- 
proaches the ridiculous is the uncon- 
scious majesty and superfluous dignity 
with which she sometimes commits her- 
self to the ordinary experiences of life. 
Near the beginning of her story she 
makes the incredible statement that dur- 
ing the first eight years of her life she 
believed herself to be a boy instead of a 
girl. And she is far from sharing the 
reader's amusement. at this revelation. 
She is deeply mortified at the discovery 
of her inferior sex, and insists upon 
treating the matter seriously. But this 
early deception undoubtedly accounts for 
the fantastic way she afterward showed 
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of assuming, in the crucial instances of 
life, the strut and courage of a man. 

The princess enjoys the usual spirit- 
ual gratification of her class—that of be- 
ing impulsively good and lavishly gen- 
erous; but her sympathy does not natu- 
rally radiate into the lower orders of life. 
It is an impersonal compassion for hu- 
manity, and once or twice she takes a fine 
lady’s opportunity to sneer at the excit- 
able nature of common people. Yet 
upon her own little dais of court life she 
displays the average emotions of wom- 
ankind, and, finally, after a brief widow- 
hood, gets herself folded away as natural- 
ly and informally into the arms of her 
English lover as any other woman. 

The story is entertaining, of course, 
showing as it does, in a manner so inti- 
mate, the flinty pride and savage courage 

_of a truly splendid nature ; but even more 
delightful romances have come to us from 
women with less of the royal indigo in 
their blood. 

& 


Tue Gop or His Fatuers. By Jack 
London. (New York: McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. $1.50.) In this collection of 
admirable short stories the scenes are 
laid in the Klondike regions and along 
the Yukon River. These people who 
write for us from out of the way places 
invariably show something of Kipling’s 
manner, a certain bravado in the use of 
words; and they all have the tragic ac- 
cent. But Mr. London is most fortu- 
nate in selecting a stage for his tragedies 
—a bleak and frozen waste over which 
men and death stalk together. He leaves 
out nearly everything, even superfluous 
virtues, and narrows life down to the 
elemental philosophy of endurance. To 
exist there at all is the supreme test of 
courage. Justice is red handed, awful 
and inevitable. And the white wings of 
love circle as swiftly around the dark 
brows of Indian maidens as if they were 
of royal Saxon blood. Beneath the bear 
skin ferocity of the men only two or 
three emotions are left. Every energy 
is included in the passion to exist. And 
every man is locked in a death grip with 
the frozen ground for gold. Occasional- 
ly the author lights up his dismal twi- 
light with a horrid flash of vulgar hu- 
mor ; but no one is deceived. In such sur- 
roundings nothing can be really amus- 
ing, and men laugh like demons at their 


own death warrants. The author gath- 
ers up every situation into his fists, 
squeezes the blood out of it upon the 
snow, scatters the bones of his heroes, 
and faces the next tragedy with aston- 
ishing nerve. 


THE LAND oF THE Moors. By Bud- 
gett Meakin. With 83 Illustrations 
and a Map. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $5.00.) Mr. Meakin’s 
handsome volume, which smacks of 
the traveler rather than the _ scholar, 
fails to enlighten us concerning those 
Kabyl tribesmen who are, according 
to Major Hume, of one blood with the 
ancient Iberians. Mr. Meakin has had 
rare opportunities for exploring Mo- 
rocco, and has written several books upon 
the Moors. This, his latest work, is di- 
vided into three sections. The first deals 
with the physical features of the coun- 
try, but the Atlas range, where the Ber- 
bers still maintain their independence, is 
practically closed to Europeans. The 
second division has to do with the towns, 
but of the Atlas towns almost nothing is 
known. The third division gives ac- 
counts of various journeys made by the 
author, often in Moorish guise, but, when 
he tried to scale the “Lord of the 
Peaks,” Miltsin, the fierceness. of the 
mountaineers turned him back. Con- 
cerning the more accessible regions of 
Morocco, Mr. Meakin relates much of in- 
terest and value, but in the light of Ma- 
jor Hume’s theory as to the basal stra- 
turn of the Spanish character, we can 
but regret that the Berber districts are 
still an undiscovered country. 


RatpH WaALpo Emerson. By Frank 
B. Sanborn. (Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. 75 cents.) This last volume of 
the “Beacon Biographies” is valuable 
for the reason that the writer was for 
many.years an intimate friend of the Con- 
cord philosopher. The life of Emerson 
is contained in the twenty preliminary 
pages of “ Chronology;” what follows 
is a pleasant and somewhat rambling es- 
say with a number of first-hand anec- 
dotes thrown in. It does not seem possi- 
ble to us to call versatility the chief mark 
of Emerson’s character, or to accede to 
such a statement as this: “ No writer 
known to me save Shakespeare—not even 
Homer or Goethe—has this inimitable 
mark of yersatile mind.” Nor does Mr. 
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Sanborn appear to-us quite happy when 
he compares Emerson with Virgil, 
Goethe or Milton; such comparisons 
rather miss the true significance of Em- 
erson’s genius. Nevertheless, the pres- 
ent study of Emerson, besides being sym- 
pathetic, is replete with good suggestions. 


s 
Literary Notes 


In our review of “Domestic Service,” 
published June 20th, we printed the author’s 
name incorrectly. It should be Lucy Maynard 
Salmon. 


....We acknowledge the receipt of the lat- 
est section of the ever welcome “ New English 
Dictionary” (Jew—Kairine). The next sec- 
tion will finish K and complete Volume V. 


.«.-With its current number The Social 
Gospel will be discontinued. The Social Gos- 
pel was, as far as we know, the only organ of 
Christian Socialism published in the United 
States. Its most noteworthy characteristic 
was a kindly tone—a circumstance that sharply 
differentiated it from many other Socialist and 
Christian papers. It was very ably edited, but 
the yellow journals will carry on its work 
minus the “ kindly tone.” 


....Whatever may be said of Lord Chester- 
field’s morals, his literary advice was good, 
Consider this from one of the “ Letters to His 
Son:” “ When you return here, I am apt to 
think that you will find something better to do 
than to run to Mr. Osborne’s, at Gray’s Inn, to 
pick up scarce books. Buy good books, and 
read them; the best books are the commonest, 
and the last editions are always the best, if the 
editors are not blockheads, for they may profit 
of the former.” 


....An entirely new and critical edition of 
Zwingli’s works is to be published, forming a 
parallel undertaking to the great Imperial 
(“‘ Kaiser’) edition of Luther’s works, begun 
in Weimar in the Luther year 1885 and not yet 
completed. Zwingli’s works will constitute a 
kind of supplement to the famous “ Corpus 
Reformatorum,’ which includes the complete 
writings of both Melanchthon and Calvin. The 
editors will be Prof. Dr. Egli and George Fins- 
ler. The whole is to be issued in 120 parts in 
large octavo, each to cost 2.40 marks. 


....An invaluable little volume for social 
reformers. and progressists generally is The 
Reformers’ Year Book (in previous issues 
The Labor Annual. A great deal of informa- 
tion is given regarding current movements, re- 
form societies and trade-unions. There are 
also biographies, addresses and portraits of 
prominent reformers, lists of recent books anid 
pamphlets on social questions, and a number 
of special articles by well-known names. The 
book is compiled by Joseph Edwards, of Wal- 
lasey;Cheshire, England, and can be obtained 
in America from Leonard D. Abbott, 336 West 
Seventy-first street, New York City, at 30 
cents per copy. 
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Ir may be that you haven’t more trouble 
than others, but that you have more time to 
think about it.—Atchison Globe. 


....Mr. Carnegie’s refusal to accept an office 
in Greater New York may be regarded as an- 
other evidence of his determination not to die 
rich.—The Baltimore Herald. 


.... That canvas of mine that I call ‘ Sun- 
set on the Jersey Meadows’ is the most realis- 
tic thing I ever did.” “Is it?” “Yes. You 
see that stagnant pool in the foreground? 
Well, sir, I had to sprinkle crude petroleum 
all over it to keep the mosquitoes off.” —Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


AS IT’S WROTE. 


She calls herself Cathryn Mae, 
And yet there are gossips who sae 
Catherine Mary’s her name, 
Yn supportyng whych claym 
They ynsyst she was chrystened that wae. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


...-A Delightful Reminiscence. — Mrs. 
Gotham: “‘ What did you most enjoy during 
your trip abroad?” Miss Flightie: ‘‘ My visit 
to the home of Thomas Carlyle.” ‘ You did?” 
“Yes, indeed. The handsomest young man I 
ever saw was watching me when I wrote my 
name in the visitors’ book.”—New York 


Weekly. 


THe GospeL oF WEALTH.—“ Hands up!” 
shouted the Road Agent. As he was going 
through the pockets of the passengers, one of 
them remonstrated. “ This is very hard,” said 
he, “‘to give up .’ “Nonsense,” shouted 
the Road Magnate, “if it were not for us 
leisure classes there would be no demand for 
your watches.” “ But you give us nothing for 
them,” urged the Discontented Passenger. “ I 
have organized the production of valuables,”’ 
replied the Captain of Industry; “ consider 
what a waste it would be to pick all your 
pockets separately.” “ But we don’t want our 
pockets picked,” said the Agitator. “I am 
charging only what the traffic will bear,” re- 
turned the Capitalist. “I leave your clothes 
and enough food to last you till the end of 
your journey; besides, I leave you free to 
earn more valuables.” “ This is simple thef 
benevolent assimilation, I mean,” said the Pas- 
senger. “I give you permission to use the 
road. What more do you want, you Dema- 
gogs!” “We want to control our own 
highway.” “If you controlled the road your- 
selves the dear public would be robbed. Much 
better to leave the highways to professional 
highwaymen.” “ We—.” “ You forget the 
immense sums I have given to the public by 
leaving purses and trunks when I took the 
valuables; that, as Comrade Rockefeller says, 
‘is the best sort of giving.’” “ But——.” 
“T’m only taking what you have now, whereas 
the Trusts take mortgages on all you may ever 
have.” “ But you have no right at all to any- 
thing we produce.” “TI am holding it only as 
a trustee,” said the Leading Citizen, “and I 
have founded a library with my gains.’”—Bol- 
ton Hall in Life. 
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Socialism and the Municipal 
Probk m 


WHEN socialism about the middle of 
the nineteenth century began to assume 
definiteness as an economic and political 
program, and to command a measure of 
popular attention, its realization seemed 
to conservative minds to be forbidden by 
those deep instincts of human nature 
which crave the utmost freedom for in- 
dividual enterprise. It did not happen to 
occur to the conservative minds of 1850 
that by 1901 individual enterprise, with- 
out any help from socialism, would have 
built a gigantic wall around the vast 
world “of industrial opportunity and 
locked itself not im but out! Until 1850 
the animal that “ looks before and after ” 
had not looked after very far, nor before 
to much purpose. Thanks to Mr. Dar- 


win and his contemporaries the vision 
backward has been prolonged, but the 
outlook ahead is still foreshortened. Per- 
haps we are as much in the dark to-day 
about the future of individual opportu- 


nity as were the men of 1850. 

But, even if we are, it is well to ob- 
serve the direction of such tendencies as 
we can see. The unexpected may head 
them off, and then again it may not. 
What if the unexpected this time should 
be the unhindered flow of the tendencies 
that just now are bearing business, poli- 
tics and social “ swelldom ” into new and 
startling relations ? 

One of these tendencies is converting 
the great middle class, which so long has 
been regarded as more stable than the 
everlasting hills, from a class of employ- 
ers into a class of employees. The mid- 
dle class includes farmers, trades- 
men and manufacturers on a small scale. 
All these have been regarded, and have 
regarded themselves, as sympathizing on 
the whole with Capital, with a big C, 
rather than with Labor, with a big L. 
They have been conducting independent 
business enterprises which they have 
owned, and in which they have employed 
subordinates. What more natural than 
that they should complacently think of 
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themselves as belonging to the happy 
pack of upper dogs, at whom the un- 
happy under dogs might snarl and snap, 
but would hardly dare to spring? 

But now has come the Trust. The 
small manufacturers it has absorbed, and 
converted into employees pure and sim- 
ple. The tradesmen and the farmers it 
is converting into dependents, by prac- 
tically absorbing the economic rent of 
land and opportunity not less effectually, 
if less openly, than the English or the 
Irish landlord absorbed it from his ten- 
ants. In the present generation the mid- 
dle class may not fully comprehend its 
changed position, but the revolution it is 
undergoing will be made clear enough to 
the ambitious boys as they attempt to 
make new. places in life for themselves. 
Instead of carving out independent busi- 
ness careers, as their fathers did before 
them, they must go into the employ of 
corporations, as salaried dependents. 

What will be the effect of this mighty 
revolution upon the attitude of the mid- 
dle class toward the questions of social- 
ism and of individualism? It is all very 
well to say that business cannot be con- 
ducted “on the town meeting plan” if 
you happen to be an independent business 
man, and prospering well enough to lay 
by a snug sum every year. But when 
your business has been remorselessly 
crushed, and when the combination that 
has “walked all over” you~ magnani- 
mously gives you a job at so much a 
month and “mind you obey orders ”— 
well, that’s another story! Possibly you 
would just as soon work for a “town 
meeting ” as to work for a “ general man- 
ager,” who is not at all likely to ask you 
to drop around to his club, and whose 
wife, it is absolutely certain, will never 
invite you and your wife to dinner. 

The middle class has never yet voted 
with Labor, with a big L. But when the 
“trusts” and the “magnates” have 
crushed every business and social ambi- 
tion of the middle class, will the middle 
class continue to vote with Capital with a 
big C? ' 

Another tendency worth observing is 
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that which is changing the relative mag- 
nitudes of the “ big” and the “ small ” 
business enterprises, and grouping the 
big ones in a very distinct class by them- 
selves. A business that employs a capi- 
tal of half a million dollars is no longer 
“big.” Tobe “ big” it must grow up to 
at least ten millions, and aspire to fifty 
or a hundred millions. The small busi- 
ness enterprises are still in many in- 
stances, and may continue to be, con- 
ducted by individuals or partnerships. 
But, as we have said, they are no longer 
independent in the old-fashioned sense 
of the word. They are either dependent 
upon the great corporations, or in some 
way tributary to them. The great cor- 
porations are necessarily managed by 
agents. - All that intensely personal mo- 
tive which formerly went into the build- 
ing up of business reputations and “ old 
established houses” has disappeared. 
Here, then, is a possible line of division 
between a field for individualism and a 
field for socialism. A generation ago, 
when there was practically no such thing 
as a business worth more than a million 
dollars, the social ownership of capital 
would necessarily have meant the extinc- 
tion of individual business. But to-day, 
if all the capital of the great corporations 
—yclept the trusts—should be “ social- 
ized,” there could still be left to the in- 
dividual a field of opportunity as big as 
individualism has ever enjoyed in its most 
flourishing days. What, then, if some- 
body should propose a compromise be- 
tween’ socialism and individualism, per- 
mitting the individual to accomplish 
whatever he can with a capital of, say, 
not more than five millions of dollars, and 
converting into social enterprises all un- 
dertakings employing capital in greater 
amounts ? 

“ Ah, yes; but,” the conservative man 
will say, “look at the rottenness of our 
city governments, at the imbecility of our 
State governments, and at the slow, 
clumsy pottering of our national admin- 
istration. Can the great business of the 
world be done by any such machinery?” 
And the answer, of course, is that it can- 
not be. But right here appears the sig- 
nificance of the third present tendency to 
which we would call attention. Every- 
where the people are waking up as never 
before in the history of the human race 
to the imperativeness and the immeasur- 
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able importance of civic duty. The re- 
form of State’ and municipal administra- 
tion has not yet progressed far, but the 
universal interest in its possibilities, and 
the magnificent work that is being accom- 
plished by those who are marshaling the 
forces, give certain promise of great 
achievements in the future. In these re- 
forms lies the whole question of the prac- 
ticability of a juster and nobler social 
system than that which we enjoy to-day. 
The municipal problem is the practical 
problem of the whole human race at this 
moment. It contains within itself every 
possibility of a more just distribution of 
wealth, of a wider opportunity for every 
ambitious individual. If the~municipai 
problem can be solved the problem of a 
relative economic equality and the prob- 
lem of a relative social equality can be. 
solved also. If the municipal problem is 
insoluble, republics are a failure and “ lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity ” will never 
be attained by the human race. 

Wake up then and be a Citizen, in or- 
der that you also may be a Man! 


wt 
The Steel-Workers’ Strike 


THE questions in controversy between 
the steel workers’ union and the great 
Steel Corporation were so modified by 
concessions on each side at last Satur- 
day’s conference in New York that they 
should not be permitted to cause a long 
and bitter contest in the steel industry. 
We assume that the statement~given to 
the public by the union is trustworthy ; no 
other account of the negotiations is now 
available. It shows that the union with- 
drew its demand for a signing of the 
union scale at all non-union mills. This 
important change is explained by the 
union as follows: 


“We ask now that the scale be signed for 
none but those mills that are organized, and 
where the men ceasing to work have signified 
their desire to be connected with the Amal- 
gamated Association. This modification has 
been made because the Trust officials declared 
that we wished to force men into the organiza- 
tion against their will and desire. We there- 
fore asked that the scale be signed for only 
those men who desire it.” 


On the other hand, the provision that 
all mills should be open to both union and 
non-union men, which was opposed so 
strenuously by the union, does not appear 
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in the Corporation’s proposition. By 
these two changes much cause of contro- 
versy was removed. The union’s state- 
ment also shows that a complete agree- 
ment as to the mills of the Tin Plate Com- 
pany was reached, both parties accepting 
the conditions existing when the strike 
was ordered. As to the mills of the 
Steel Hoop Company, the Corporation 
was willing to accept the scale for all to 
which it was applied last year; the union 
asked for all the mills “ now organized,” 
thus incluaing two which were non-union 
last year, but in which the workmen have 
recently joined the union and gone on 
strike. Here there should be no diffi- 
culty in reaching an agreement. These 
two mills are “ organized ” now; the em- 
ployees in them are members of the 
union; why should not the Corporation 
treat them as such and give them the 
union scale? This would involve no con- 
cession in wages, for the Corporation has 
offered to pay union prices in all the mills. 

The differences appear to be slight, 
therefore, until the mills of the Sheet 
Steel Company are taken up. We are 
considering them in detail because this 
labor controversy may become one of 
great bitterness and exert a far-reaching 
influence. Both sides were willing that 
the scale should be signed for all the 
Sheet Steel mills in which it was used last 
year, with some exceptions or additions. 
The union excepted Saltsburg and Scott- 
dale. The Corporation at the Pittsburg 
conference offered to adopt the scale for 
one of these (which is still non-union), 
and to leave the question to the decision 
of the men themselves in the other. The 
union adds the McKeesport and Wells- 
ville mills, where a large majority of the 
men are members of the organization and 
on strike. The Corporation agrees with 
the union in excepting Saltsburg, and 
also excepts the Old Meadow mill, to 
which at the Pittsburg conference it of- 
fered to apply the scale. This ends the 
list, according to the union’s statement, 
no reference having been made to the or- 
ganization of workmen in other depart- 
ments of the Corporation. 

Is there enough in these points of dis- 
agreement to serve as a reasonable ex- 
cuse for a conflict that promises to shock 


and depress the entire iron and steel in-- 


dustry of the United States, to take a 
hundred thousand skilled men, and possi- 
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bly three times as many, from their work, 
and to be marked by violence and blood- 
shed? Clearly, there is not. The strik- 
ers having withdrawn that demand for 
applying the union scale to non-union 
mills which the Corporation opposed so 
vigorously, and having committed them- 
selves to the principle that the scale 
should be signed “for only those men 
who desire it ’—a principle approved by 
the Corporation itself at the Pittsburg 
conference—an agreement ought easily 
to be reached, upon the basis of that prin- 
ciple, as to the few mills mentioned in the 
exceptions and additions of the two 
propositions. 

But, instead of settling these minor 
differences by peaceful argument and 
mutual concessions, if these should be 
required, the two parties have put an 
end to all negotiations and are now pre- 
paring for “a fight to the finish,” a test 
of endurance, resources and force. We 
are not saying that either the union or 
the Corporation is in the wrong. At the 
beginning of the controversy there was a — 
conflict of testimony, as we then pointed 
out, concerning certain facts that were 
essential as a foundation for an opinion. 
The conditions have changed since that 
time; objectionable demands have been 
withdrawn, and both sides have expressed 
approval of certain principles, in accord- 
ance with which all remaining differences 
could be removed. But who is to apply 
these principles and thus to bring about 
an agreement, if the two parties give up 
all negotiations and insist upon-a fight? 

Arbitrators could make peace in a day 
by deciding every pending question in 
accordance with the principles or doc- . 
trines approved by both sides—by the 
union in its recent statement and in the 
signed utterances of its officers; by the 
Corporation at the Pittsburg conference 
and during the negotiations that followed 
it. They could safely be required to 
confine their action within those bounds. 
But there will be no arbitration to en- 
force the expressed and agreeing desires 
and purposes of both parties to this 
threatening controversy, unless public 
opinion throughout the country shall de- 
mand it. The possibilities of great dis- 
turbance and loss resulting from an ex- 
tension of the strike are so clearly to be 
seen that such a demand should be made 
with irresistible force. 
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What Is the American Spirit ? 


A Frencu Canadian, Mr. Edmond de 
Nevers, published a book a year or two 
ago entitled (we translate), “ The Amer- 
ican Spirit.” The purpose of it was to 
show that so many other streams of im- 
migration have flowed into this country, 
French, Spanish, German, Dutch, Irish, 
Polish, Hungarian, Russian, that it is 
impossible to characterize the American 
spirit as predominantly derived from our 
English ancestors. The American spirit, 
this author seems to think, is a simple 
matter of heredity, and where so much 
comes from other nationalities, and so 
many of them, it is really doubtful wheth- 
er there can be any distinctive American 
spirit. 

But there is such a spirit, and we all 
know it. Never was there so big a melt- 
ing caldron of races as is found here in 
the United States. In the second, or at 
most the third generation, the separate 
constituents are completely fused in. the 
American mass. Intermarriage does 
part of the work, and language and edu- 
cation do the rest. M. de Nevers would 


have it that the New Yorker is pure 
Dutch by descent: but he could hardly 


find a child of the Knickerbockers that 
is not even more a child of the New Eng- 
land Puritans, with a dash of Irish and 
Scotch. 

Now all these nationalities unite, in the 
second generation, or sooner, in adopting 
the English language. There is no solv- 
ent like a common language. Those who 
speak our tongue are our brothers. Those 
who speak another tongue are strangers, 
barbarians, enemies. If a German or a 
Frenchman or a Russian gives up his na- 
tive tongue he severs himself completely 
from the influences of his ancestry. His 
children forget, or never knew, the old 
ties and influences, and surrender them- 
selves to that which surrounds them. The 
English literature, with the traditions it 
represents, is all theirs. They do not 
remain in compact, foreign masses that 
hand down unchanged the inheritance of 
their fathers, but, one by one, they pass 
over into what is the mass of traditions 
and opinions about them and accept them 
and become themselves a portion of this 
vigorously fusing force. They marry 
into the population about them, and the 
next generation gets whatever influence 
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and pride comes from being inheritors 
of the American history. Mr. Roosevelt 
says, “I am Dutch and Irish.” That is 
for political effect, as he has been ac- 
cused of hostility to the Irish; but we 
doubt not he might as truly have said 
that he was English; at any rate, his 
Dutch and Irish and English are all 
American. 

The influence of community of lan- 
guage in fusing populations has been 
proved over and over again. The French 
who have German names are as French 
in spirit as any other. There are few 
countries of Europe that are not of most 
mixed races, long-headed and round- 
headed, black haired and light haired, 
representing successive waves of immi- 
gration from the south or the north; but 
intermarriage and language have made 
them one. It is a recognition of the in- 
fluence of a common tongue that makes 
France require the use of her language 
in her colonies, and this explains the se- 
verity with which Russia forbids the use 
of Finnish in the schools of Finland. The 
children of our immigrants talk English 
by preference, whatever their parents’ 
tongue. The parents now have their 
German, French, Italian, Polish, Welsh 
churches and papers, but their children 
want none of them. M. de Nevers says 
he lived three years in a Canadian colony 
in Rhode Island and had no more than 
five or six occasions to speak English. 
He must have cultivated much aloofness. 
His children would have found occasions 
enough. 

Not less than the influence of a com- 
mon language is that of a common edu- 
cation. Here we seem to watch the very 
process of the creation of the American 
spirit. The common school is a State 
school. It teaches English to the immi- 
grant child, and it teaches him American 
history and institutions in place of those 
of the country he has left. The latter he 
forgets, the new relations he learns. He 
is taught of the discovery of America, of 
Jamestown and Plymouth and New Am- 
sterdam and Bunker Hill and York- 
town, and all our glorious history. He 
learns of Washington and Lincoln, of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution, of liberty in a free--State 
anda free Church. He is taught to think 
for himself, to be self-reliant, to have a 
mind of his own, to combine liberty and 
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justice into human rights, to admire the 
institutions of his country. Thus he ac- 
quires the American spirit, for this it is. 
There is no mystery about it, no occult 
force of heredity, no medley of hostile 
ethnic contrarieties ; nothing but the sure 
outcome of the influences of social en- 
vironment, of example,,of a common lan- 
guage and a dominant, purposeful system 
of the education of youth in schools that 
teach the doctrine of liberty, and in homes 
that send their voters to rule the State. 
Thus is created a substantially uniform 
American spirit, whose local and excep- 
tional irregularities are being harmo- 
nized and unified by closer intercourse 
and better education. 


The Passing of Childhood 


In the beginning of life it is not wis- 
dom that we get, but understanding. 
Such faculties as we then had were nat- 
ural rather than intellectual. We com- 
prehended the waggery of sparrows with 
a keenness whichnomere humorist knows, 
and we had intuitions that reached so 
near to the golden hearts of flowers that 
there was little in consciousness to dis- 
tinguish our hearts from them. The 
lilies were elder brothers to us, and we 
knew how to keep company with prim- 
roses and violets. We perceived readily 
the logical sequence of butterflies circling 
in the sunshine, and our own lack of 
wings appeared to be the one incredible, 
illogical fact in the universe. 

We were sorcerers of happiness, gay 
little midgets, whirling around the short 
May pole of childhood, working charms 
and casting out devils of our own accord. 
Sorrow and care fled before the light of 
our faces, and the prayers that we prayed 
were mere sentiment. Instinctively we 
relegated salvation to that broad region 
beyond the stars as being apart from our 
necessities. For we had not then that 
spiritual apex to our being which termi- 
nates in human beggary to God; but we 
were entirely spiritual and in full enjoy- 
ment of our eternal inheritance of bliss. 

Truly, we were not of this world, nor 
did we come under its laws as men do. 
We were adventurers, not fugitives, 
grave young pilgrims with the sun in 
our eyes taking the rainbow route 
through this vale of tears. No man knew 
or could divine the “private instruc- 
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tions” with which we left the heavenly 
country, but one thing is certain—a long 
time elapsed before we were open to con- 
victions here. We insisted unreasonably 
upon our own terrors and mysteries. And 
we had a sort of candle light theology 
which made us intolerant of the dark. 

This prejudice, indeed, brought our 
earliest experience in martyrdom—when 
the night lamp was removed, and we lay 
beneath the gray coverlid, a little mollusk 
of spirit, made for joy and light, quaking 
in the outer darkness of our mother’s bed 
chamber. Does any man ever forget that 
first hour of childish terror in the dark, 
when he peered over the edge of the pil- 
low and saw the red roses in the carpet 
sink into pits of fire (so graphically de- 
scribed in Sabbath school lesson), and 
the old man in the moon glaring at him 
through the shaking window curtains? 
Surely it was then that our guardian 
angel forsook us, and the elders of this 
world assumed the care of our up-bring- 
ing! 

Very soon our training for the trades 
and pretensions of this life began. We 
were segregated from the lilies, plucked 
out from among the violets, and set to the 
hard task of acquiring all the spiritual 
and intellectual limitations of our fathers. 
Our fairies were banished, and we came 
up from the land of enchantment veri- 
table little Ichabods, our glory departed. 
Henceforth we were united to the things 
of this earth by so many furlongs of 
ether, and banished from the dear 
heavens by an infinity of numeral spaces. 

And while we failed to prove at once 
that clause in theology which declares 
our total depravity, the longer we re- 
mained in bondage the more orthodox 
we became in this particular. The knowl- 
edge we gained of right and wrong far 
exceeded our moral ability ; and the first 
deceits we practiced were sins committed 
to escape burdens and _ responsibilities 
which, we shrewdly perceived, failed to 
enhance the joys of living. And when 
admonitions had created within us an ar- 
tificial conscience we bravely clung to 
our liberty, abandoning our virtues one by 
one and substituting the necessary vices 
instead. We squared the potential evil 
in us into elbows of defense and in our 
extremity organized a private system of 
morals beyond the contaminating influ- 
ences of overgrown ethics. .We de- 
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spaired of philosophy, and the political 
economy we practiced consisted for the 
most part of diplomacy and conspiracies. 
And from being creatures of sublimated 
dust with sparks of spirit showing 
through, we stiffened into reprobate clay, 
despising the chastening of the Lord and 
working out tribulations with a reckless 
hand. 

Thus did we pass from the glory and 
perfection of childhood into the manners 
and customs of men. And the angels in 
heaven bear record of how we have fal- 


len. 
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Revised Versions 


WE much regret the hitch in the publi- 
cation of Professor Haupt’s series of the 
Polychrome Bible. Through some fail- 
ure of funds, we believe, the issue of the 
successive parts has been interrupted, 
only temporarily we trust. This is the 
most ambitious and important work in 
Bible revision since the issue of the 
Anglo-American Revised Version, and it 
is much more radical than that. It dif- 
fers from the Revised Version in several 
important points, but chiefly in this, that 


it supplies a new Hebrew text. The Re- 
vised Version was from a new Greek 
text, but nothing so radical or reasonable 


was done for the Old Testament. For 
that the old Masoretic text, with not a 
few palpable errors that might have been 
easily corrected, was retained. To be 
sure _the translation of the old Hebrew 
text was greatly improved, but the er- 
rors in that text itself were scrupulously 
followed. This weakness Professor 
Haupt endeavored to remove in his Poly- 
chrome Bible. He issued the separate 
books in two forms, one the Hebrew text 
revised, with critical notes explaining 
the changes, and another which gave a 
modern English translation of this re- 
vised text. There was much difference 
in the process of revision, as the books 
were divided among almost as many 
scholars as there are books in the Old 
Testament, and some editors were much 
more radical than others. The greatest 
surprise was in the case of Professor 
Kuenen, supposed to be the prince of 
radicals, but who made scarcely a textual 
change in the Psalms assigned to him, 
regarding it as a substantially correct 
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copy of the psalm book of the Second 
Temple. 

The necessity of ‘revision of our old 
Received Version appears as soon as any 
one begins its critical study. We have 
just had a very interesting proof of this 
fact. Our Protestant Episcopal Church 
is known to be most conservative. It has 
not even put the version of King James 
into its prayer-book, but keeps an older 
version of the Psalms; and when, years 
ago, the American Bible Society pub- 
lished a new edition of King James’s 
Version, with the correction of some 
typographical mistakes and with im- 
proved punctuation and with revised 
chapter-headings, Bishop Coxe made 
so much ado about it that the Bible Soci- 
ety actually had to suppress the work, 
which had been admirably done by a 
number of scholars, among whom Dr. R. 
S. Storrs was prominent. But the Epis- 
copal General Convention’s Commission 
on Marginal Readings, appointed to 
make what it was supposed would be 
“not more than sixty or seventy ” mar- 
ginal readings, has compiled a full vol- 
mime of what turn out to be alternative 
readings of the Bible, and more 
than six thousand of them, introduced 
bodily into the text. It is evident that 
nothing less than a complete revision can 
be accepted, and those conservatives are 
unwise who are unwilling to accept pro- 
visionally this Revised Version, still 
waiting for anything better. A little 
better will be the American Revisers’ edi- 
tion, soon to appear, which introduces 
into the text the amendments rejected by 
the English Revisers under their strin- 
gent rules, by which a majority could be 
overruled. 

But even that will not be finally satis- 
factory. for the Old Testament. We need 
for it something like what Professor 
Haupt has attempted, only it must not 
be, like the separate books of the Poly- 
chrome Bible, the work of single schol- 
ars. We should wait till that great work 
is completed, as we hope it will be, and 
has been thoroughly criticised, and then 
an international committee ought to do 
for the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment what a succession of scholars fot 
two hundred years have been doing for 
the Greek Testament, Mill, Griesbach, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Westcott and 
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Hort, and many others; and then we can 
be ready to translate this corrected but 
yet not quite perfect text into readable 
English. This is the principal task now 
before Biblical scholars. 

a 


The Right to Change of Resi- 
dence 


One of the most dangerous exhibitions 
in the current labor disputes is the effort 
frequently made by rioters, and some- 
times even by mayors of cities, to prevent 
by force the migration of people from 
one town or one State to another. In 
Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania this past 
week or two workmen who desired to 
better their condition by changing their 
homes’ were met by violence, and in one 
notable case the Mayor of McKeesport 
announced that he would forbid the im- 
portation of laborers and deputies to 
protect them. In a former strike the 
Governor of Illinois said the same. The 
Constitution of the United States, Article 
IV, Section 2, reads: 

“ The citizens of each State shall be entitled 

to all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States.” 
This paragraph settles the right of a cit- 
izen of Virginia to come to Pennsylvania, 
or of Alabama to come to Ohio, whatever 
may be his politics, his color, or his rela- 
tion to labor unions, and there to carry on 
his lawful business. In such business he 
is as much entitled to the protection of 
the law as is any old citizen of McKees- 
port. No mayor and no organization 
and no mob has the right to interfere with 
his rights, assured to him by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The maintenance and defense of liberty 
is the chief duty of government. The 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness involves the right to work, and 
the right to go where one can get work. 
We make no objection to the peaceful 
combination of capitalists or workmen, 
nor to their liberty on the one handto shut 
down their shops; on the other, to stop 
work; for this belongs to liberty; but 
we do object, and we have the right to 
object, with all the might of law, to the 
attempt, on the one side, to force men 
to work,-which is slavery, or, on the 
other, to force men not to work, which. 
is a new crime that has hardly got a name 
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yet, but which is no less an offense 
against liberty than is slavery itself. 

Now the right, the liberty, to work 
implies the right, the liberty, to go to 
work, to go to find work, to travel after 
work, to change one’s residence in order 
to get work. It makes no difference 
whether it be in another part of the city, 
or of the State, or of the country that one 
goes to seek work ; he has the same liberty 
everywhere. We deny it in theory, and 
we should in practice, to no citizen of the 
country. To citizens only our laws and 
Constitution extend their full protection ; 
but out of justice and courtesy, and profit 
too, we give the same privilege to for- 
eigners, except imported laborers and 
the Chinese, inconsistently and unfortu- 
nately. Those who would forbid a cit- 
izen’s moving from one place to another 
to get work are, unconsciously perhaps, 
enemies of law and liberty. 

This is not a matter at all of color. It 
is true that to the white striker it seems 
a special offense that a black workman 
from Virginia or Alabama should come 
and take the work which, under current 
conditions, he does not wish to do. But 
prejudice should not count against the 
right of liberty and the pursuit of work. 
Indeed, the white comer is resisted as 
effectually, if not as virulently, as the 
black. 

In our manufacturing districts the of- 
fense against the liberty to change one’s 
residence takcs the form of violence upon 
those who come from abroad; but in cer- 
tain agricultural sections in the South it 
occasionally takes the form of violence 
against those who would emigrate - to 
other States, thus reducing the number 
of those who can work in the local cot- 
ton fields. It may be very unwise for 
them to go, or it may be well; but in 
either case they should have the right to 
seek to better their fortunes. To re- 
strain them is the same offense committed 
by the employing capitalist against the 
workmen, which, in our iron or coal 
strikes, is committed by the workmen 
against each other, and against the capi- 
talist who seeks to employ workmen. 
The offense is the same, because against 
liberty. 

These simple applications of the prin- 
ciples of liberty hold whatever be the 
nature or justice of the quarrel between 
capital and labor. Our sympathies may 
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go with one side or the other, but they 
must always go with liberty. More fre- 
quently we desire the success of the work- 
men in a strike, because their demands 
are, in the majority of cases, reasonable. 
But when liberty is infringed, when 
violence is used to prevent those from 
working, or from coming for work, who 
desire to work, the sympathy which the 
workmen’s just demands have claimed is 
lost. It does not pay to fight liberty. 


st 
Is There a “ Land Hunger? ’ 


THE eagerness with which people of 
all classes and from all sections of the 
country entered the lists of the Govern- 
ments land-lottery in Oklahoma has been 
held by many as indicating a widespread 
“land hunger,” the product of the lessen- 
ing amount of public domain open to set- 
tlement. An analysis of the situation, 
both as to the prizes offered and the 
character of the applicants, makes this 
conclusion questionable. Among the 
167,000 who registered as applicants and 
took a chance on getting one of the 13,- 
ooo 160-acre farms a large majority were 
speculators. 

From every town in the Middle West 
went young men—clerks, office boys, 
business men, county officials, railway 
employees—seeking, not a farm nor a 
home in the new country, but a chance 
on the two or three big prizes, claims that 
lie adjoining the business centers of the 
new lands. They openly boasted of their 
intention to sell out as soon as they filed, 
provided they drew a valuable property. 
Only a few prizes were offered to the 
crowds that made El Reno a Mecca. Out 
of the reservation the Indian allotments 
took 3,000 choice quarter-sections, leav- 
ing little except dry upland and moun- 
tain-side for the white settler. So well 
was this understood that it was estimated 
that not more than three per cent. of 
those registered seriously intended to 
make a residence in the new country. 

The trans-Mississippi congress just 
held at Cripple Creek, Col., has called at- 
tention to the fact that more than 100,- 
000,000 acres of the public domain in the 
Western States is yet open to homestead 
entry. Much of it is far better adapted 
to agriculture and stock-raising than the 
uplands of the Kiowa reservation, all of 
which lies in the longitude of Western 
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Kansas and Nebraska. Where irrigation 
can be practiced, even on a small scale, 
this land is wonderfully productive, and 
the advice of the congress to the land- 
seeker to utilize some of this vast acreage 
in a practical way. is supported by reports 
of actual accomplishments. 

The real land movement of the West— 
for the Kiowa rush was but a speculative 
spasm—is seen in the steady transfer- 
ence of home-makers from the older 
States to the newer. This has been some- 
what accelerated, perhaps, by the good 
crops of recent years in the prairie 
States, but it is, on the whole, a progress- 
ive change resulting from the condi- 
tions under which the newer portions of 
the nation are developed. Farmers in 
older and high-priced States are selling 
out to richer or more contented neighbors 
and moving into the West, where, in turn, 
they buy out those desirous of seeking 
yet cheaper lands. 

Land in Michigan, Illinois and adjoin- 
ing States brings $60 to $100 an acre. 
Moving into Southern Minnescta, lowa 
or Missouri, there may be found equally 
productive lands at $30 to $50 an acre. 
They are located as advantageously as 


regards market, and crop failures are as 


rare. Yet the moving farmer may have 
made several thousand dollars by the 
change. Inthe meantime the man whose 
farm he bought has gone on into the for- 
est regions of Northern Minnesota, the 
valley of the Red River, the well im- 
proved sections of Eastern Kansas, East- 
ern Nebraska and the older sections of 
Oklahoma, there to repeat the operation. 
In the end the so-called semi-arid belt 
and the stock ranch country are the win- 
ners. 

The available cheap lands may be 
roughly divided into railroad lands, cut- 
over timber lands and homesteads. The 
railroad lands were granted to the roads 
by the Federal or State Governments. 
The policy is to dispose of them as rap- 
idly as possible, in order to settle up the 
country. Some are sold as low as 75 
cents an acre, many large tracts not ex- 
ceeding $2. The cut-over timber lands 
in Southern Minnesota and Wisconsin 
are generally barren, but often are well 
watered and capable of being made into 
good farms. The lumber companies sell 
them cheap. The homesteads are those 
not yet selected, or which have been se- 
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lected, but no continuous residence made. 
Some far Western counties have large 
tracts forfeited to the county because of 
non-payment of taxes, and sell them for 
fifty cents to a dollar an acre. They are 
generally suitable only for ranch pur- 
poses. 

The westward march of the population 
is rather a development than a stampede. 
It is not so much a “ land hunger ”’ as it 
is the inevitable movement of a growing 
population and the natural method of oc- 
cupying the remoter portions of the na- 
tional domain. It is to a large extent a 
speculation—in the case of the Kiowa 
opening almost wholly so—and, while 
progress in this direction is of much 
value to the nation in an economic sense, 
it should be considered in its true aspect. 
A businesslike, orderly advance of the 
farming population from high-priced 
lands to cheaper lands is not the manifes- 
tation of “hunger.” It is, however, a 
tendency that is worthy of encourage- 
ment, and, continued through a series of 
years, will mean much for the Middle 
West. 

ed 
Park Benjamin in his arti- 
cle this week does not wish 
to argue the Schley contro- 
versy while it is before the naval court, 
nor do we. He simply presents an of- 
ficial chart of the battle and allows the 
reader to follow the movement of the 
ships. Our readers can follow it for 
themselves. It will be seen that Schley’s 
vessel, the “ Brooklyn,” not only did not 
keep out of the way, but hung as close 
to the “ Viscaya”’ as she could get, and 
always at a distance less than a mile and 
a half and always nearer than any other 
ship. This is not forestalling any de- 
cision of Dewey’s court; it is simply 
physically measuring a solemnly authen- 
ticated official map of the action. The 
reader will see how the famous “ loop ” 
shrinks in size and appears to show that 
the “ Brooklyn ” turned about to get the 
ship around as quickly as possible. Mr. 
Maclay’s “history” is not on trial be- 
fore the Dewey court, and so we can 
fairly call attention to a wretched trick 
of his. He has in his map actually taken 
the numbers away from the letters desig- 
nating the ships, so that all idea of time 
intervals is destroyed. The figures 
see Viscaya > ag see Iowa ’ — see Oregon ’ 


The Schley 
Controversy 
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4,” “‘ Brooklyn’ 3,” all in line, show 
that at 10.15 A.-M. the “ Viscaya” and 
“ Brooklyn’ were opposite each other. 
The “ Oregon” did not reach the point 
shown in position 4 till five minutes later, 
and the “ Iowa ” the point shown in posi- 
tion 5 until fifteen minutes later; there- 
fore manifestly the “Iowa” and “ Ore- 
gon ” were not between the “ Brooklyn ” 
and “ Viscaya” when these ships were 
in the places represented. But take off 
all the numbers, then the “ Iowa” and 
“Oregon” do appear between the 
“ Brooklyn ” and “ Viscaya.”’ This suits 
Maclay’s particular purpose, and so he 
has taken the numbers off in the copy of 
the chart which he publishes. Another 
queer thing may be mentioned. One of 
the stock reasons given to account why 
the “ Brooklyn” got hit so many more 
times than any other of our ships is that 
she kept so far away to the southward 
of the Spaniards that she got in danger 
distance of their guns, which were kept 
sighted at high elevations, the projectiles 
going harmlessly over the “ interven- 
ing” ships. But the “ Brooklyn” was 
never more than a mile and a half from 
the nearest Spanish ship. What sort of 
guns are they which at high elevations 
carry no further than this? Mr. Ben- 
jamin sends us with the “ proof” of his 
article the following addition, received 
too late to incorporate with his article: 


Mr. Maclay says that the “ Brooklyn” 
turned tail and ran away. When? Certainly 
not while advancing directly upon the enemy 
to Position 2; certainly not while chasing on 
course parallel to her consorts; but while 
swinging to complete the second half of that 
loop, a distance of half a mile (880 yards). 
But the inexorable chart shows that in going 
from Position 2 to Position 3, thus including 
the second half of the loop, she traversed six 
miles in twenty-five minutes. Therefore she 
must have traveled that culpable half-mile in 
just two minutes and three seconds; and so, 
according to Mr. Maclay, got “out of” a 
battle which nevertheless lasted three hours 
and a half. 

This is bad—and to Mr. Maclay and all the 
distinguished commanding officers who ap- 
proved his proof sheets infinitely more distress- 
ing than the five loops of the “craven” 
“ Olympia,” flagship of Commodore George 
Dewey at Manila, in each of which she 
“turned tail and ran away” from a distance 
of something over a mile from the enemy to 
a distance of over three miles, and not only 
this but in the very middle of the fight scam- 
pered over to the other side of the bay and 
pumped up fresh courage by the aid of a pusil- 
lanimous breakfast. Well placed is Admiral 
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Dewey on that court. He knows all about 
loops. 4 

Is it not fortunate that this chart exists? 
Even the coming tribunal cannot alter the un- 
answerable logic of its simple measurements, 
which enable the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
to estimate for themselves the “ Brooklyn’s ” 
work in the famous battle and so to decide be- 
tween the.“ historian” who asserts that her 
commodore “ promptly betook himself out of 
it”—and Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson, 
who with even greater solemnity in his official 
report of the action informs his countrymen 
that: 
“The ‘ Brooklyn’s’ westerly blockading po- 
sition gave her an advantage in the chase 
which she maintained to the end, and she em- 
ployed her fine battery with telling effect.” 


a 


There can be no dispute 
between Professor Wright 
and us on the question of 
the Noachian Flood, for he says that he 
agrees with us that it “ cannot be corre- 
lated with any glacial submergence if 
that event must be fixed as late as 5,100 
years ago.” But it must, and Professor 


The Flood and 
Genesis 


Green is no authority to the contrary; 
the text of the Bible is perfectly clear. 
Professor Green’s explanation is that 
generations have been left out, and that 
“the symmetry of these primitive gene- 


alogies is artificial rather than natural.” 
Doubtless it is artificial, and the argu- 
ment which justifies the explaining away 
of the symmetry of the genealogies as 
artificial, and the overlapping ages of 
Shem and Abraham as “ incredible,” 
will justify us in explaining away much 
more as unhistorical. Professor Green’s 
theory is that intervening names of pa- 
triarchs of the Genesis genealogies have 
been omitted. This seems to deny their 
extreme longevity as stated in Genesis. 
But the supposition of omitted links in 
the genealogy does not remove the diffi- 
culty, for the dates are not thereby af- 
fected. “Shem begat Arphaxad two 
years after the Flood ;” “ Arphaxad lived 
five and thirty years and begat Salah;” 
“Salah lived thirty years and begat 
Eber ; ” “ Eber lived four and thirty vears 
and begat Peleg:” “ Peleg lived thirty 
years and begat Reu;” “ Reu lived two 
and thirty years and begat Serug;” 
“ Serug lived thirty years and begat Na- 
hor;” “ Nahor lived nine and twenty 
years and begat Terah;” “ Terah lived 
seventy years and begat Abram, Nahor 
and Haran.” Here we come to Abra- 
ham, and inexorable arithmetic makes 
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the interval from the Flood to the time of 
Abraham to be 291 years, or several hun- 
dred more if we follow the Septuagint 
readings. But there is no dodging the 
arithmetic of it. Professor Green saw 
that the extreme limit, 5,100 years ago, 
was too short to agree with history, as 
Professor Wright sees it is too short to 
agree with geology, and they may be par- 
doned for trying to force the figures into 
harmony with the facts; but the fairer 
way is to admit frankly that the figures 
are wrong, and that the story of the 
Flood, like that of Creation in six succes- 
sive days, is part of the folk lore of the 
early ages, which has been grandly util- 
ized to teach the noblest religious lessons. 
The Creation story teaches the greatness 
of the one God, and the Flood story 
teaches his punishment of sin and his 
grace to man. No better material for 
these lessons could have been found. By 
the way, the statement in Genesis that 
Tubal-cain, who lived before the Flood, 
was “ the forger of every cutting instru- 
ment of brass and iron” is not easily 
reconcilable with Professor Wright’s 
statement that “the Paleolithic man of 
science may well be the Antediluvian 
man of Genesis.” The use of iron does 
not go much back of 2000 B. C. 


ad 


A pastor, forty-four years of 
age, writes that he is facing 
the probable need of retire- 
ment within a few years. He “ lacks the 
nerve force ” for moving a body of people 
who must go habitually with all their 
cares to a pastor. He is led to follow 
the suggestion of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
try to get a footing in the country. He 
believes that with the sentiment of inde- 
pendence connected with such a home, he 
could do much better intellectual work; 
and probably have more moral fiber for 
obeying his convictions of duty. He has 
not money “to buy a farm,” as he ex- 
presses it, but must content himself with 
“ from ten to thirty acres.” This he may 
set down as a Providence. From ten 
acres to twenty are quite enough for any 
minister to undertake to bring into sub- 
jection. As a rule, we may set it down 
that five acres will be quite enough to.ex- 
periment with. Bring these to their best 
cultivation, and they will make larger re- 
turns than fifty acres under average til- 


Diocletian’s 
Cabbages 
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lage—and as for exercise, they will prob- 
ably furnish sufficient. What is wanted 
more than cash is experience. Experi- 
ence is the total of the conclusions of the 
work of years—including mistakes. To 
succeed on the land needs first of all the 
teachable spirit; and as some one says, 
“teachable hands.” No one will suc- 
ceed unless he is willing to work, and 
work in the dirt. In fact, it may be as 
well to understand that there must be a 
sort of enthusiasm for dirt—a sympathy 
for mother earth, and what she can do for 
us, and with us. A good farmer may 
also be a good literary man; but he will 
do most of his writing with a hoe. On 
the whole, this preacher does well to an- 
ticipate retirement from present occupa- 
tion; even if he can do fairly good work 
in the pulpit for many years yet. Why 
not combine the two occupations? Why 
should not every preacher in these days 
do, as our earlier pastors did, plant or- 
chards and cultivate gardens? It was 
stipulated with a pastor in the early part 
of the nineteenth century that he should 
have a good garden plot and “a corn 
lot.” Nearly all our professional men 


with the training that they have. ought 


to succeed in small farming or horticul- 
ture—or at least in some branch of this 
sort of work. The land is peculiarly wel- 
come to a man whose life has had a flavor 
of dependence on other people’s wills and 
whims. When a man can put his foot on 
his own property he gains a sense of in- 
dependence; especially if he can say to 
himself that he can dig a good living out 
of the soil. Buy a few acres; within ten 
miles, if possible, of a good market; and 
then begin your experience. Do not 
plant too freely of any one crop; but more 
or less of all kinds of fruits or vegetables. 
Let the experiment expand with experi- 
ence, and the plantings increase accord- 
ing to the market secured. But do not 
go near the soil unless you can be as 
proud of your cabbages as was the Em- 
peror Diocletian. 
& 

On the occasion of the anniversary 
of the murder of King Humbert, the 
Italian anarchists of Paterson, N. J., who 
had sent Bresci, the murderer, to Italy, 
held a meeting in his honor. Addresses 
were made in which the conspiracy was 
confessed and glorified in. It appears 
to us that the authorities of the State of 
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New Jersey might properly be a little 
more strict in their supervision of these 
anarchists and murderers. To kill a 
king is a political offense, but it is also a 
personal crime. They say there were 
other men selected by lot to kill other 
rulers, and names are mentioned of those 
chosen, and one man thus designated 
was abused because his courage failed 
him. All this is conspiracy to commit 
an atrocious crime, conspiracy confessed. 
It would seem that the good name of our 
country would be advanced if some care 
were taken to prevent and punish con- 
spiracies to murder foreigners, even if 
they are kings or queens. 


At last we are having a bit of prohibi- 
tion in the Philippines. General Kobbe 
has issued an order absolutely forbidding 
the retail sale of all liquors, whether fer- 
mented or distilled, in the Department 
of Mindanao and Jolo. Every saloon - 
must be closed. Beer and wine can be 
sold in the original packages of not less 
than a dozen bottles, for consumption by 
the purchaser, and stronger liquors only 
in wholesale quantities, on the written 
otder of the senior commanding officer, 
but not for resale, and under no condition 
to Moros, or people living in Moro com- 
munities. The chief disgrace of our 
Government in the Philippines has come 
from saloons, which ought to have had 
much more restraint, and we are glad to 
see this rule, especially in Mohammedan 
communities where Christians should set 
a good example. 


Historical learning suffered a severe 
loss last week in the death of Prof. 
Herbert B. Adams, for many years head 
of the Department of History in Johns 
Hopkins University. He was not simply 
an accomplished student of history, and a 
writer of admirable monographs, but an 
organizer of historical research, an editor 
of historical publications, a teacher of 
unusual enthusiasm, and the active 
force in the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, whose papers and reports he 
edited for fifteen years. Hardly any 
other teacher of history was more hon- 
ored or could be more regretted than 
Professor Adams, who had done so much 
to raise history to its true rank in this 
country as a philosophical study, and not 
a mere record of events. 





INSURANCE 


The Hard Fact 


From the first of its appearance until 
now, the assessment scheme of life in- 
surance has offered no other claim than 
that of alleged low cost. But in the na- 
ture of the case there are only three pos- 
sible ways by which the cost of insuring 
can ever be lowered, comparatively 
speaking. If one combination of insured 
men ever surpass any other combination, 
it must be because they either (1) live 
longer, as an average, and thus collect 
more premiums and have longer use of 
those premiums; or because (2) they 
are able to realize a higher rate of inter- 
est; or (3) because they manage with 
a lower rate of expense. The alterna- 
tives are lower mortality (4. e., higher 
longevity) or higher interest or lower 
expenses. Neither human _ ingenuity 


nor any twisting of words nor any rhe- 
torical flowers can change this nature of 
the case. 

Very much has been said of the palatial 
buildings and the vast accumulations of 


the large life companies. There are 
blemishes and errors, and there are ex- 
travagances—it is undeniable. But af- 
ter wild denunciation has paused to take 
breath, the fact is that the expenses of the 
business bear only the minor part. Why 
does life insurance “cost so much?” 
Just because to pay somebody a thousand 
dollars involves getting a thousand dol- 
lars out of somebody—that is the simple 
yet immovable reason. The meaning is 
that the cost of insurance is the constant 
mortality drain; that insured persons are 
dying daily and that for the claim of each 
one the full sum, dollar for dollar, has to 
be raised—almost always in part, and 
sometimes almost wholly, from others. 
Observe, now, that when men talk 
about old line, or assessment, or “ Nat- 
ural Premium,” or of any fine phrase 
into which they choose to put it, they are 
really talking about differences in meth- 
od. A church, for example, has to be 
pecuniarily supported, if it is to exist. If 
the members find it more agreeable (as 
probably the young and lively ones do) 
to draw the funds from their pockets by 
the desires of church fairs at which a five- 


cent dish of something is sold for fifty 
cents, and the rule is “ no change,” it is 
for them to so decide; but they would be 
silly to think they alter the fact. So if 
people choose to imagine that a string of » 
gilt-paper phrases such as Supremes and 
Fraternals and all the rest of it can alter 
the facts of life and make insurance cost 
less than dollar for dollar, they choose 
to delude themselves. That they do so 
choose, we find by observation. Then 
the discovery comes that they have been 
borrowing of the future by paying only 
a part of the cost and that the rest has 
been charged up against them. Then 
come “liens,” proposed and fiercely de- 
nounced. Then come bitter regrets and 
really hard individual situations. The 
fortunate ones, monetarily speaking, are 
then those who have died. Their claims 
have been settled. Their advantage has 
been won. The others are left to deal 
with the case as they can. 

It comes down to this: life insurance 
cost is mortality cost. This fact is inex- 
orable. It cannot be altered. It can be 
evaded for a little while, but it will have 
its day of reckoning. 


& 


For Partners 


You have (let us suppose so) duly at- 
tended to insuring your own life. So 
far, good; yet as you have a partner in 
business (by further supposition) an- 
other consideration comes into the case. 
But insurance on him is his own affair, 
you think? Consider a moment whether 
itis not also yours. He has his place and 
his distinctive value in the business, pre- 
sumably, knowing something and doing 
something which nobody else knows or 
can do as well. Just as nobody is ever 
literally free from accrued obligations 
so nobody (at least nobody still in the 
busy world) has all his affairs completed 
up to date; they are in all stages of prog- 
ress, of interdependence, o° intricate re- 
lation. Nothing in our journey through 
this world is so blunt, so rude, so untime- 
ly, so utterly unregardful of convenience, 
and so inconsiderate as death is. It dis- 
arranges hopelessly, wrecks plans that 
needed only more time, loses the key of 
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problems, upsets things. Suppose your 
partner’s death happens to come at the 
most inconvenient imaginable time. Is 
it not clear that there is a real tho indef- 
inite risk on that score? 

Moreover, a partner’s death necessi- 
tates some disposition of his interest. 
The survivor may find himself compelled 
by circumstances to either buy or sell, 
with the alternative of a forced closing 
of the business or a continuance under 
intolerable conditions. Nor is he sure 
with whom he might have to deal. It 
might be with a woman of the unman- 
ageable sort who can neither reason nor 
be moved by reason; it may be with a 
cranky executor. Whatever the circum- 
stances, it is certain that they will put a 
strain of some degree upon the business, 
and that a sum of money receivable will 
be highly convenient. As one form of 
this strain, the death of a partner puts 
creditors upon inquiry as to the probable 
bearing upon existing debts and the pro- 
priety of future credit. The question 


may be answered one way or the other, 
but it is sure to be raised; is there any 
doubt how the knowledge that life in- 
surance was coming in would affect the 


creditor’s view? 

Any precaution which is good when 
death or other mishap comes is quite cer- 
tain to have some beneficial effects be- 
fore that time. Allowing that to have 
it known that partners have protected 
themselves and the business by partner- 
ship insurance will help their credit when 
the death of one of them occurs, will not 
the firm be in better credit at once and 
continuously thereby? Let a man’s abil- 
ity be ever so great, and let his plans be 
ever so well laid, there is always one weak 
spot: that he may not live to complete 
them. The time is coming when life in- 
surance for one’s own family or estate 
will be assumed as a thing of course, be- 
cause the most obvious dictate of simple 
prudence; partnership insurance is grad- 
ually becoming recognized as similarly 
demanded for business safety. 


& 


A CERTAIN man whose life was in- 
sured in favor of his daughter recently 
perished by drowning, together with the 
daughter. Thus arose an interestingly 
difficult legal question : Which died first? 
Nor is the question lacking in practical- 
ity, for if the father died first the interest 
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of the daughter in the policy would fol- 
low from her to her heirs, but if the 
daughter died first the policy would fol- 
low the father’s estate, not hers. How is 
a question so impossible to determine as 
one of fact to be disposed of as one of 
law? In some similar cases, where the 
disposition of property depended upon 
which one of a married pair was survivor 
even by the smallest interval of time, it 
has been held that as the male is the 
stronger sex the husband must be as- 
sumed to have been the slower to die. In 
this recent case the court disposed of the 
question by an ingenious resort to the 
rule of burden of proof. The insurance 
was to go to the daughter at the father’s 
death ; admitted—also that the father was 
dead. Then the money belonged to the 
declared beneficiary, and next to her 
heirs, she having died. As for those who 
would divert it from her estate to the 
father’s, let them prove affirmatively that 
he survived her; moreover, this disposi- 
tion of the money is more in accordance 
with his intention when he took out the 
policy. The matter may have to pass 
review on appeal, but this decision of it 
certainly seems to be the most rational 
which an insoluble question can receive. 


....Prior to June 20th, 1897, fraternal 
associations were entirely exempt in Mis- 
souri from State supervision and from 
the operation of any insurance laws ; they 
were let alone completely. At that date 
a law went into effect which provided 
for their supervision, but did little to fur- 
nish any guaranty of solvency and re- 
sponsibility ; no standard was set up as to 
these associations, and little discretion 
was granted in dealing officially with 
them. During twelve years preceding 
the above date 346 such concerns had 
been organized and incorporated in Mis- 
souri, but of this large number less than 
50 were in existence in 1897. Since 1897, 
also, 32 of the 50, besides a number of 
outside associations operating in Mis- 
souri, have for various reasons gone out 
of existence or ceased to do business in 
the State. These statements are from the 
recent annual report of Commissioner 
Orear, who adds the remark that “ it is a 
melancholy reflection that with the de- 
mise of each of them there also died the 
last hope of many men to provide for 
their families when they were no longer 
here to earn a living for them.” 
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Another Giant Bank 


THE enlargement of the capital of the 
First National Bank furnishes fresh evi- 
dence of the recent remarkable growth 
of the banks of New York in resources 
and power. By voting to increase the 
bank’s capital stock from $500,000 to 
$10,000,000 the stockholders of the First 
National made that institution the larg- 
est bank in the United States and on the 
continent, upon a basis of capital and sur- 
plus combined, for the surplus is $10,- 
000,000 and will be maintained at that 
sum. There are two other banks whose 
capital stock is $10,000,000—the National 
City and the National Bank of Com- 
merce; but the surplus of either of these 
does not exceed $7,000,000. This in- 
crease of capital was followed by the pur- 
chase of the National Bank of the Repub- 
lic (capital $1,500,000, with $1,300,000 
in surplus and undivided profits), the 
price offered and accepted having been 
$275 per share in cash; or one share of 
First National for two of Republic stock. 
The two banks have been joint owners of 
the building at the corner of Wall street 
and Broadway, in which the offices of 
both are situated. The stockholders of 
the First National practically own the 
Liberty National -Bank and also control 
the Astor National. 

The increase of capital from $500,000 
to $10,000,000 was accompanied by the 
payment of a dividend of 1,900 per cent. 
This enormous and unprecedented divi- 
dend has been the subject of much com- 
ment, mainly because it directed attention 
to the great profits of the bank’s business. 
It will be observed that the sum divided 
was just enough, $9,500,000, to provide 
for the increase of capital. It was real- 
ly used for that purpose, the stockholders 
thus obtaining the additional shares with- 
out any other expenditure of cash. There 
are only eighteen stockholders, and a con- 
trolling interest is held by five of these. 
Altho the annual dividends for ten years 
past have been 100 per cent. (on $500,- 
000), the profits have accumulated in the 
bank. No shares were for sale, the re- 
cent nominal quotation having been 
$6,000 (par value $100), with no offer- 
ings. 


The bank’s business was profitable 
years ago, when it was sometimes called 
“Fort Sherman,” because of its promi- 
nence in connection with refunding opera- 
tions when John Sherman was Secretary 
of the Treasury. Its more recent invest- 
ments.in securities have been highly suc- 
cessful. There was a large profit in its 
sale of the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey some months ago to J. P. Morgan & 
Co., who transferred the property to the 
Reading Railroad Company. In the last 
two years there has been a great increase 
in the value of stocks which it owned 
and which may have appeared in public 
statements at the prices that were paid 
for them. It was an easy matter for the 
few stockholders to use $9,500,000 of 
their undivided profits for this huge div- 
idend and the increase of capital. The 
First National’s president is George F. 
Baker, and its vice-presidents are H. C. 
Fahnestock and Francis L. Hine. Owing 
to his large interest in the institution, 
this bank, like the Bank of Commerce, is 
associated in banking circles with the 
name of J. Pierpont Morgan, just as an- 
other great bank, the National City, is as- 
sociated with the names of the Standard 
Oil capitalists. 


Trade with Russia 


THE investments of the New York 
Life Insurance Company in the Russian 
loans of last year were influential in pro- 
moting the growth of our exports of 
manufactures to Russia, because most of 
the money thus borrowed here was ex- 
pended by Russia in paying for products 
of our factories. The relations thus es- 
tablished by the company give special 
weight to an article recently contributed 
to Leslie’s Weekly by President John A. 
McCall, who argues against a continua- 
tion of tariff controversies between this 
country and Russia, because our export 
trade may suffer severely by reason of 
them. It seemed to us unfortunate that 
Secretary Gage deemed it necessary, un- 
der the law, to proclaim a countervail- 
ing duty on Russian sugar. Our imports 
of Russian sugar were little or nothing. 
But we do not think his action was the 
sole cause of the Russian Government’s 
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increase of duties on our iron and steel 
manufactures. The Russian Minister 
was quite reasonably disappointed be- 
cause the treaty of reciprocity proposed 
by our Government and approved by him 
was not even sent to the Senate, but was 
laid aside. At the same time, the iron and 
steel industry in Russia was so seriously 
depressed that the Government found it 
expedient to give to the factories large 
supporting orders, one of these being for 
200,000 tons of rails. There was from 
domestic industries a demand for help 
and protection, and in the Minister’s tar- 
iff order there was more protection than 
retaliation. The true remedy for our 
tariff difficulties with Russia is the rat- 
ification of the neglected treaty of rec- 
iprocity. President McCall is in a posi- 
tion to know how great are the commer- 
cial dangers of the present situation, and 
we have no doubt that he perceives the 
great value of such a reciprocal agree- 


ment. 
& 


Financial Items. 


FINAL returns show that the Gov- 
ernment’s surplus of receipts over ex- 
penditures in the last fiscal year was $77,- 
717,984. 

....In 1900 the United States pro- 
duced 34 per cent. of the world’s output 
of pig iron, and nearly 38 per cent. of the 
total output of steel. 


....The United States Treasury’s 
stock of gold on the Ist inst., $504,354,- 
297, was the largest it had ever held, and 
larger than that of any other nation. 


.... The cereal crops in Siberia are al- 
most a total failure, owing to a drought 
of two months’ duration. In the Volga 
provinces of Russia there is also a great 
shortage of grain. 


....Lhe new combination of manu- 
facturers of oil cloth, called the Stand- 
ard Table Oil Cloth Company, is capi- 
talized at $10,000,000, and includes fac- 
tories producing nine-tenths of the Amer- 
ican output of light weight oil cloth. Or- 
ganization was promptly followed by an 
advance of 6 cents a yard in prices. 


.... The principal operating companies 
whose boards are linked to the board of 
the Northern Pacific by the affiliations 
and connections of the present members 
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of that board have a railway mileage of 
102,411 miles (or 55 per cent. of the en- 
tire mileage of this country), a capitaliza- 
tion of $2,842,000,000, and a bonded debt 
of $3,023,000,000. 


....Sales of listed stocks on the Stock 
Exchange for the first six months of the 
present calendar year were 151,890,696 
shares, against only 50,257,411 in the 
corresponding months of 1900. For the 
full fiscal year ending with June the total 
was 205,910,835, against 98,730,994 in 
the preceding year. 

....The Engineering and Mining 
Journal’s estimates show that the world’s 
output of gold in 1900 was $255,924,654, 
against $311,505,947 in 1899, the reduc- 
tion having been caused by the war in 
South Africa. The gold output of mines 
in the United States was $78,159,000, or 
an increase of $8,000,000. 


....An American syndicate has made 
an offer for a forty-year lease of the 
Southeastern Railway in England, guar- 
anteeing a dividend of 3 per cent. the first 
year, and ultimately dividends of 5 per 
cent., altho the road was operated last 
year at a considerable loss. The South- 
eastern lines extend from London to 
Dover, Margate and other points south- 
east of the city. 


....British locomotives were recently 
bought for use on the railway in Ja- 
maica, where American locomotives had 
been used for the last five years. On 
steep grades the engines from England 
failed to draw the loads which their pred- 
ecessors had moved easily. The price of 
the American locomotives had been 
$9,700 each; but »19,400 was paid for 
the new ones. 


....The Government of Canada has 
granted in bonuses to railways $90,038,- 
578 and nearly 40,000,000 acres of land, 
about two-thirds of this cash and land 
having been given to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. The railways 
have also received in cash from the prov- 
inces $28,700,251, and from the munic- 
ipalities $12,141,086. An official report 
shows that when the loans are added, the 
aid to the railways in cash from the 
Dominion, the provinces and the munic- 
ipalities has amounted to $218,297,407, 
or more than one-fifth of the entire capi- 
tal invested in Canadian railroads. 
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GENERAL DEBILITY | VERMILYE & CO., 
Pp ny er ra BANKERS, 


Food does not strengthen. G Bonds Members ofth 

re Deal ers ofithe 

Sleep does not refresh. And ers in Government Bon New York and Bostor 

1t is hard to do, hard to bear, what should be and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 

easy—vitality is on the ebb, and the whole sys- Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
al 


tem suffers. : 4 
9 ae All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
For this condition take Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 


9 High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immeaiate 
HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA a 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone to all 


the organs and functions, and is positively un- 
equaled for all run-down or debilitated condi- FRAGRANT 


tions. 
Hoop’s PILLs cure constipation. 25 cents. 
BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL 33C. 


OM (OKs COFFEE GROWN. 
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Ng J Naa Coffees 12c. and lic. Good Teas 3vc. 
sar and 85c. 8 a a a 
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O F “— The Great American Tea Co., 


31 and 38 y ney. t., New York. 
P. O. Box 289. 

















Large LIQUID and POWDER, 75c 
At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE ™10,.venroot, 


A Sure Oure for OCatarrh, SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, 25c = 








Sailing regularly. 1st Cabin, $40. $45 upwards, depending 


on steamer. Immense new steamers, “ Devonian,” 11,00 tons 
(new), Aug. 14th ; “ Cestrian,” 9,000 tons, Aug. 21st ; “ Winifredian,” 
10,500 tons (new), Aug 28th: “ Caledonian ” (new), Sept. 4th. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 115 State St.. Boston. 


The... 


Leonard 
Sofa Bed 


A luxurious Sofa, Couch iengih, In- 
stantly convertible intoa large, soft, 
hair mattress bed, with large drawer 
for bedding or dresses. 20 pounds of 
pure hair and 100 finely tempered steel 
springs in every one, en styles, 
$28.0u to $65.00. Equally luxurious 
and serviceable. reight panes. 
Returnable if unsatisfactory. ata- 
logues Free. Patented, manufactured 
4 and sold only by 


The Leonard Sofa Bed Co., 
401 Erie Street . Ceveland, Ohio. 











ENTLEMEN: The GoopForm Trousers Hanger is made 

of fine, fenen rolled spring steel, heavily nickel-plated 
oncopper. The parts incontact with the 

fabric are wide and the edges rounded. 
sa ! It operates automatically. “You press 
a " the button,” and the keeper does the rest. 
ne Sample by mail, 3 5C.; 3 for $1.00; 6 and a closetloop, $2.00. 
All express prepaid. This is what you want if you want the best. 


Sold by Hardware and Furnishing stores, or prepaid for the price. 
Remit to the maker. 


CHICAGO FORM CO., = Dept. 32, 124 La Salle St., - CHICAGO. 
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California 


Account Fifth International Convention of Epworth League, San 
Francisco, July 18-21. 

San Francisco is an ideal summer resort —weather always cool. 

Trip thither in summer, across high tablelands of New Mexico and 
Arizona, is pleasant — air bracing, no oppressive heat or dust. 

Best way to go is via the Santa Fe, only line under one management 
Chicago to San Francisco; three daily trains to California, Fred Harvey 
meal service, personally-conducted excursions. 

On the way visit Indian pueblos, and petrified forest, also Grand Canyon 
of Arizona— world’s greatest scenic spectacle, now easily accessible. 

Inspect the San Joaquin valley of central California, an imperial domain, 
comprising great wheat fields, oil wells, orchards, farms and thrifty cities ; 
the ideal place for homeseekers and investors. 

See southern California—its noted resort hotels, idyllic valleys, 
majestic mountains, smooth beaches and lovely islands; its old missions, 
its semi-tropic fruits and flowers, its numerous oil wells. This important 
section reached via the Santa Fe cheaper than most other lines and with 
greater comfort. 

Stop a while at Coronado Tent City, the most economical summer 
seaside resort in California; one restful week in a perfect climate for less 
than ten dollars. 

Extremely low round-trip rates ; liberal stop-over privileges ; choice of 
routes returning; open to everybody. All ticket agents sell via the 
Santa Fe. Descriptive literature on request. 


Address Gen. Pass. Office A. T. & S. F. R’y, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


—————— 
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The St. ‘Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTCOTT HECK YOUR 
EXPRESS CO. \/BAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, 89 East 42d St., New York. 


Baggage checked from residence via WESTCOTT 
EXPRESS, to the BUFFALO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION, via THE MOST DIRECT ROUTES, 
and to all points on the lines of the New York Central & 
Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. R, and the 
Lackawanna R, R. and their connections. 

Branch Offices throughout New York and Brooklyn 
with telephone connections, 


























The Value of Charcoal 


Few People Know How Useful it is in . 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest 
and most elflicient disinfectant and purifier in nature, 
but few realize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy: that the more you take of it 
the better. It is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs 
the gases and impurities always present in the stom- 
ach and intestines, and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drink- 
ing or after eating onions and otber odvrous veg- 
etables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the com- 
plexion, it whitens the teeth and further acts as a 
natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

it absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the 
stomach and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and 
throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, 
but probably tae best charcoal and the most for the 
money is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, and 
other harmless antiseptics, in tablet form, or rather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the 
charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a 
much improved condition of the general health, better 
complexion, sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but, on the contrary, great bene- 


t. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the benefits of 
charcoal, says: * I advise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges 
to all patients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and purify the 
breath, mouth and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of them. ‘They cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation, yet I be- 
lieve I get more and better charcoal in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 
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of Passenger 
and Cnited States 
Mail Contract 
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HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger % 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Vene 











zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 
They 
are provided with bath % 
rooms, shower baths, large 


and homeward trips. 


smoking rooms; and social halls. They have large prome- 
nade decks and every approved modern appliance for safety, 


speed and comfort. % 
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General 


BOULTON, BLISS & DALLETT, mencéer.. 


135 FRONT STREET, - 


—_- 


NEW YORK. 
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LONG BEACH, L. I. 
ALWAYS COOL. 


LONG BEACH HOTEL, 


Now Open. 
Golf, Bathing, Fishing, Sailing. 
45 minutes from New York City. 
A. E. DICK. 


Rooms in private house, 

pd A BY a A NM E X get parkway district. 
a @ Near two Exp. gates and 

direct car Jines to and from other gates, depots, etc. $1 and up. For 
maps and particulars, address 759 Bird Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


READING NOTICES 


The most effective Blood Purifier is 
Jayne's Alterative.—Adv. 














JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT—the Cough cure—JAYNE’S 
EXPECTORANT —Adv. 


It often baffles even the wisest physician to detect the 
cause of failing health and strength. In the great majority 
of cases. it is due to the presence of worms: aud where these 
exist, Dr. D. Jay ne’s Tonic Vermfuge will always effect a 
cure.—Adv 


CANFIELD DRESS SHIELDS. 

An article which of itself seems insignificant is often of 
— importance. This is emphatically true of the dress 
shields useu by women. An elegant gown may be ruined by 
the use of an inferior shield. Thuse manuractured by tne 
 anfield Rubber Co. are soft and elastic, easily washed, and 
are perspiration proof. They received the first award at the 
Paris E» pos.tion last year as we.l as at the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1898. The taris exhibit is reproduced at the Pan- 
American Exposition, this summer, being located in the 
Mauufacturers’ Annex, and though the jury on awards has 
not yet inspected exhibits of this class, the favorable recori 
of the Cantield dress shie!d will doubtless be maintained. 


2% Individual Communion 
7X - Outfits, Send for free catalogue 


a and list o} 
atiaz SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
+ Box x, “y & A 





FINANCIAL 


N. W. Harris & Co. 


BANKERS 


31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Deal exclusively in Municipal, Rail- 
road and other bonds adapted 
for trust funds and _ savings. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 
AVAILABLE IN ALL, PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Quotations furnished for purchase, sale or exchange. 


7, Safe Investments 


inMissouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invested $2,000,000 in the Fe twelve years with- 
out loss of princi or interest. Satisfactory eastern refer- 
ences and full information furnished. Address 


WM. R. COMPTON, Macon. Missouri. 


20 OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
theloan. In last six Fy have placed over $300,- 
v0.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges and 
—— 7 _ ~— - : loaning, rite for 
urther particulars. Send for pamphlet, “ 

About Oklahoma,” free. pemgaet, ™ ivan 

H. H. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA, 














RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FisH 
Vice-President. ALBERT 9. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
8. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier, 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


$2,000,000 
Surplus.............0000+++..-3,000,000 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, 
Charles Sternbach, Charles § 


all parts of the world. 


Gieo.H.Holt) tnvestnan 
& Co, { saci 


10WALLST.,H.Y.} PRIVATE 
BANKERS. WIRES. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


{Baltimore Office, 215 E. German Street. 


Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS. 
71 Broadway, New York City. 








Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSAOCT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST C0. 


44 AND 46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,500,000, 


CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M. HYATT, Vice-Pres’t, 
uUSBORN W. BRIGHT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
lL. CARROLL ROOT, Secretary. 
ZELAH VAN L.OAN, Asst. Secretary. 
CHARLES R. BRAINE, Jr., 2d Anst. Secy. 
JAMES E. KEELER, st Officer 


TRUSTEES. 
CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, FREDERIC R. COUDERT, 
ES B. AYMAR SANDS, 
W. STERLING, 
CALL 
BLAIR. 











E. 
EDMUND D. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 
ABRAM M. HYATT. 
This company is authorized to act as executor, trustee, adminis- 


M. C. D. BORDEN, 
JOHN G. McCULLOUGH, 
EDWARD UHL, 





trator, guardian, agent and receiver. Is a legal deposi for 
court and trust funds. Will take entire charge of real and per- 
sonal estates, collecting the income and profits, and attending to 
all such details as an individual in like capacity could do. 

Receives deposits subject to sight drafts, Chewing See on 
daily balances, and issues certificates of deposit bearing interest. 
Acts as registrar and transfer agent of all stocks and bonds. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 
Carefully selected securities for investment always on hand. 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bond Dept. 


sore £1e5 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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Rich Returns for 
Reasonable Risk 


The MARLES CARVED MOULDING COMPANY of Philadelphia, having 100,000 Shares Preferred, and 800,000 Shares 
Common Stock, Par $5.00, offers the entire Preferred Stock (of which over 75 000 shares have already been subscribed) at 
par, $5.00 per share, with bonus three shares full paid Common Stock to each share of Preferred. The latter will receive in 
dividends, from time to time. all net earnings up to its full par value, and then be converted into “ommon Stock. 1 

The Company owns the United States Patents covering the MARLES CARVING MACHINES which will carve, equa 
" oe hand work, an endless variety of patterns on hard or soft wood mouldings, at the astonishing rate of thirty feet 

r minute, 

There are at least 100,000 machines in use in the United States making plain moulding. This shows the enormous field. 

The states east of the Rocky Mountains have been allotted to the Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit. one of the largest mana- 
facturers of moulding in the world, and they have contracted to carve within three years, a minimum of 180,000 feet a es 
on a basis averaging 1% cent per foot ro alty to the Marles Company. This minimum will pay over FIVE PER CENT. upon 
the entire Capital Stock, after the peoterved has gotten all of 1ts money back, or twenty per cent. on the original invest- 
ment. It is believed that in the near future this will be 


atly increased ‘ S 
Negotiations are now progressing with Sanborn Vail & Co.. San Francisco, to establish the business on the Pacific Coast. 
Payments to be made to the REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


SAMUEL H. CRAMP, President. ROBERT H. SAYRE, Vice-President. 
EDWARD FELL LUKENS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM C. ALDERSON, Treasurer Lehigh Valley || FRANK K. HIPPLH, President Rea! Estate Trust Co., 
R. R. Co., Philadelphia. Philadelphia. 
W. JAY CLEELAND, Head of Robert Cleeland’s Sons, JOHN H. MICHENER, President Bank of North 
Carpet Manufacturers, Philadelphia. America, Philadelphia. 
SAMUEL H. CRAMP, Late of Cramp Ship Building REMBRANDT PEALE, President Peale, Peacock & 
and Bogie Co., Philadelphia. Kerr, Inc., Coal Miners and Shippers, Philadel- 
JAMES G. DOAK, of Doyle & Doak, Contractors and hia and New York. 
Builders, Philadelphia. JACOB ROBERTS, Supt. Bryden Horse Shoe Co., Cat- 
WILLIAM EMERY, Lumber and Coal Operator, Wil- asauqua, Pa. : 
liamsport, Pa. ROBERT H. SAYRE, Director Bethlehem Steel Co. ; 
JOSEPH M. GAZZAM, Vice-President Quaker City President Board of Trustees Lehigh University, 
National Bank, Philadelphia. South Bethlehem, Pa. 
JOHN 0. GILMOR 











{ ORE, President Colonial Trust Co., ROBERT E. WRIGHT, President Allentown National 
Philadelphia. 





Bank, Allentown, Pa. 


GENERAL COUNSEL 
BISPHAM, WINTERSTEEN & BARNES, Girard Buidding, Philadelphia z 2 f 
WILLIAM 8S. WALLACE, Esq., Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 


PATENT COUNSEL 
JAMES L. NORRIS, Esq., Cor. F and Fifth Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BANKERS 
THE REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


A FEW OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 
ADAMS, SAMUEL, Capitalist, South Bethlehem, Pa. NELSON, MRS. BRUCIE M., Atlanta, Ga. 
BARNES, W. H., Director Penna. R. R. Co., Phila. , ROBERT C., Firm of John Wanamaker. 
BLAKSLEE, ALONZO P., Coal Operator, Mauch Chunk, Pa. PATTON, THOMAS R., Masonic Temple, Phila. 
— ADOLPH E., Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethle- Pacis TATNALL, President Delaware Insurance Co., 

em, Pa. 

CLEAVER, MRS. A 
CRENSHAW, 


a. 

POTTER, W. H., Supt. Toledo Div. Penna. R. R., Toledo, O. 

A QUINLIVAN, REV. JOHN, St. Patrick’s, Montreal. 

hila. RILEY, LEWIS A., President Lehigh Coal and Navigation 

R. E., Roxborough, Philada. 

N M., Coal Operator, Bethlehem, Pa. 

, CHARLES M., Coal Operator. sg a Pa. 
a. 


Pa. 
GRAHAM, CHARLES Hi, Capitailst, Phila. nO Coal VAIL. J HN > Capitalist, Blairstown, N. J. 
LEBER, Ge nets Engineer, Bethlehem Steel Co., wr eee | tag oo Pam 
LENT," ever PGapitalist asi Chunk, Pa. WILBUR, &. Ps Say ftalist, South Bethleher, Pas” 
LINDERMAN, GARRETT B.,, President Linderman Coal W. A., Vice-President E. P. Wilbur Trust Co., 


.-©0.. South Bethlehem, Pa. = 

LINDERMAN, MRS. ROBERT P., South Bethlehem, Pa. WILLIAMS, PROF. E. H., Jn., Lehigh University, South 
MIDDLETON, MRS, C. W., 1901 Spruce St., Phila. Bethlehem, Pa, 
MILSON, DANIEL, Capitalist, Catasauqua, Pa. 








For farther information address 


MARLES CARVED MOULDING COMPANY. 
611-614 Real Estate Trust Building, - ° ° - PHILADELPHIA 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


July 15th, 1901: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts........ 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... 
U.S. bonds to secure We ae ° 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S . deposits. soumbeeie 
Premiums on U.S. Bon 
Stocks, securities, etc....... . ..c.ccccoe 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers 
Internal revenue stamps 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 
Notes of other National banks.. 
he paper currency, nickel 





Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from U8. Treasurer other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund 


Capital ook paid in 
eur lus f 
ndivided | eS less expenses and taxes pai 
Nata bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers. 
Due to trust companies aod eavings ee ° 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to mene 
Demand certificates of deposit. . 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks ~~ asad 
United States deposits 


Total 
STATE OF NEw YorRK County OF NEw YORE 
I, HENRY DIMSE, Cashier of the above: named _ bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement {s —_ to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of "July. 1901, 
WILuiaM V. A. Por. aus Publi . County. 
Correct—Attest EDWIN S. SCHENCK 
D.C. TIEBOUT. Directors. 
ARTHUR L. LESHER, 


UNITED STATES TRUST GOMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital 7 ° al “i $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - - $11,265,579.09 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such 
rates as may be upon, 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A, STEWART, President, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES. 
wien H. Macy, JB. 

Wma. D. SLOANE, 

Gustav H. Scuwas, 
FRANK LYMAN 
GEORGE F. VIETOR 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN Gus FLIN, 
JOHN J. PERLPS, 
JOHN 8, KENNEDY. 
D. O. MILLs, 

LEwWIs Cass "LEDYARD 
FIRLD 





SAMUEL SLOAN 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN A, STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CrosBY Brown, 
sp had COOPER, 
. BAYARD CI'TTING, 

Guanes S. SMITH, 

Wy ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDEE E. ORR, 

MARSHALL 


18756—— == 190 


| THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
27T= _§/_ WHAR, 


NOT A DOLLAR LOST IN 22 YEARS. 


Lhave been neqetioting i loans at this office for 22 years, AT 5¢ 
AND 6% CLEAR 0 ES and all expenses, and have never lost 
a dollar. Loans always secured by FIKST MORTGAGE on 
farms worth three times amount of loan or more, located in the 
best farming districts of this country. Can refer you to big East. 
ern Insurance Companies, who employ my services in this capa- 
city. I always investigate securities personally. 

Tilustrated booklet and list of loans free. 


BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY, 
5 Main Street, Onionville, Missouri 








INSURANCE 





1851 19801 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
ef SPRINGFIELD MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President, 
HENRY M, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 

LIABILITIES 23,920,986.53 

SURPLUS 2,324,6385.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO, J. WIGHT Manager. 





1860™~~* THE ~~ 1901 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


GEORGE H. BURFORD, PRESIDENT. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . 2 ; Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, a . «Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., . _ | Prgst, Importers and 


Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, . ° . ; ° ° Leather 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 84d Vice-President, 
‘at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over - - = $8,000,000 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1901. 

ASSETS....> sseeeeeeeeB1 7,775,082.80 
LIABILITIES. .........sceeees.e0- ++-- 15,9834,181.90 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $1 ,840,850.90 

Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 

Cc. W, ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1,1901 . . $30,924,972.4) 
LIABILITIES. . . . 27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

Casu distributions it wee all policies. 

Every policy has endo thereon the cash surrender and patd 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Ottice. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
$. F. Trull, Secretary. 








Altred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 





—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - - 


NEW YORK. 


- THE RICHEST MEN 


in the United States are generally excellent 
business men, and almost without exception 
show their business sense by carrying large 
Sums of life insurance. THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., of New York, has many 
of these men on its books and will send its 
literature to any address showing the man of 
moderate means how he can carry life insurance 
sufficient for his needs at a minimum cost, - 





) Total Marine Premiums,.........++..+- 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1900, 


Rent received 





‘OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


contort Tc tas Geert oe Cm 
‘ormi e r - 
eS Latenent of its affairs on the 


on Marine 

1900, fing bn 
uary, oe Hp ERAS Ne eniedieemawel 828,796.28 
scenes $4 107.209 79 


to 81st December, 1900 $3.407 886.18 


sereeee rset eet eorres 


Interest received 


during the year $346,028.89 
23,833.36 $309,862.25 





$416,208.83 


d paid 
1900. ... .000$8.108.744.24 
$1,g17,947.05 
Less Salvages. 150,307.00 $1.367,640.08 








The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks.............. $5,537,024.00 
Loans secured by Stocks and special deposits 
in Banks and Trust Company...........-. 1s693,805.82 
Real Estate, corner Wall and 
William Streets, cost..... $1,050,000,00 
Paid toward erection of new 
build: 622,873.59 


Re. + scetiawte ceseee 
Other Real Estate and Claims 
jue the Company 78,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.......... 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 
losses under policies payable in foreign 
tri 2 eS 
182,434.83 
$10.214.749.65 


1,747,873-59 
1,156,783.60 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1895 wil! be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, 1900, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the. 


seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 


William E. Dodge, 
Cornelius Eldert, 
Ewald Fleitmann, 
Edward Floyd-Jones, 
Horace Gra 


Unariles D. Levericin 
Levi P_ Morton, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
Charles H. Marshal), 
H y. George H. Macy, 
Clement A. Griscom, Frederic A. Parsons. 
Leander N. Lovell, —— W. Quintard 
Clifford A. Hand, John L. Riker, 

son W. Hard, A.A Raven, 
John D. Hewlett, Gustav H. Schwab,, 


Wiliam C. Sturges, 

A. A. RAVEN, President, 
¥. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pren’t. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 











BINDER ~ to hold thirteen copies of THE INDE~ 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT . 


r m Fidelity and 


OF NEV YORK. 
Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y, 


ONDS of SURETYSHIP . ‘THIS Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLA: | 
NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY FIVE YEARS, ~ 
“~_PERSONAL ACCIDENT | and has built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY 4 
* INSURANCE BUSINESS IN THE:;WORLD. Its annual income 
g’ from premiums is over THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS of dol 7 
EMPLOYERS” LIABILITY lars. Its business is protected by assets of over FOUR MILLIONS, © 
STEAM BOILER . including an unearned premium reserve-of ONE MILLION NINE | 
—— HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars nearly, and a special reserve against ~ 
PLATE GLASS contingent claims of more than THREE-QUARTERS OFA MILLION, 
——— It has paid nearly THIRTEEN AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS to its ~ 
policy-holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant. effort is-to give to its | 
wa BURGLARY clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective ~ 
INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. ae 
- DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, ER © yg ANTON A. RAVEN, 


ASSL Fob HER ouan, { DIRECTORS :] HA sti, fatiere teoon 


I, J. G. MeCULLOUGH, KS 
oe ny SEWARD, President. GEO. G. WILLIAT GEO. F. SE 


ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secretary-Treasurer. si os Inquiries addressed to this office will receive ~~ 
HENRY CROSSLEY, Asst- Secretary. prompt. attention. 


AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS. 


A POLICY x r= 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


























Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and — 
the estate. 
It supplies a fund tor wife and children against the hour 
greatest trial. if 
The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt 
J. M. re: President. ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 
Its Trust-Fund policies. with low premiums and cash guarant- 
4 -__ Vice-President | tees, is unsurpassed 
7 ‘Second Vice-President If you wanta policy for which you will pay about halt the © 
i Secretary wee on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s ~ 


Treasurer 
den Skee nterchangeable-Term Policy, 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 190 W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


NATION AL, OF HARTFORD, E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. ‘ 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUA y > 
Capital Stock all cash J ce ao 1,000,000 vo : SN — Insurance 


Re-Insurance Reserve ; : _. a 
, | 3 Company 


2 1 ESS, 870-74 Sey. PHILADELPHIA. 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1961.... ................84, 851,789 34 y , Nioety-first 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. Fie Aunual Statement. 


R. R. STILI.MAN. Secretary. Cash copia. 
Reserve for 
Surplus over al Liabilities. 


Oe ccs), ISAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 























